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EVENTS OF 


Tue moderation Signor Mussolini has displayed in 
foreign affairs has more than once drawn upon him the 
displeasure of his followers; but an opportunity for 
placating them has now arisen and may serve to remind 
us that, however reasonable his attitude on the Ruhr, he 
holds his power as the representative of an aggressive 
nationalism that may yet disturb the peace of Europe. 
On Monday, August 27th, the Italian General Tellini, 
President of the International Commission for the 
Delimitation of the Greco-Albanian Frontier, fell into 
an ambush while motoring from Janina to Santi 
Quaranti, and was murdered, together with his 
chauffeur and four members of his suite. Greek troops 
from Janina were at once sent in pursuit of the 
murderers, and a destroyer has left the Pireus with a 
special commission to assist in the investigation. 
General Tellini is said to have been unpopular in 
Albania, on account of his léanings towards Italian 
assimilation of the country ; but the Italian Press openly 
ascribes the outrage to the direct inspiration of the 
Greek Government. Signor Mussolini has accordingly 
addressed to Greece a Note demanding full and official 
apologies; a solemn funeral for the victims, attended 
by members of the Greek Government; a salute by 
the Greek fleet to an Italian naval division which is 
being sent to the Pireus, an exhaustive inquiry, capital 
punishment for the offenders, and an indemnity of 
£500,000. Whatever opinion the Italian Government 
may have formed as to the origin of the outrage, this 
Note appears to be a most extraordinary document. The 
demand for a full investigation is reasonable ; but there 
can be no possible excuse for demanding heavy and 
humiliating penalties before an inquiry has been held. 
The whole tone of the Note bears a disconcerting resem- 
blance to the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia which 
precipitated the Great War. 


. * * * 


Tue Belgian reply to the last British Note, having 
been submitted to and duly passed by M. Poincaré, 
reached Downing Street on Monday evening. While it 
differs in certain respects from the French Premier’s 
own erposé of the situation, it cannot be said that it 
advances matters much. M. Theunis and M. Jaspar 
express pain at various observations in the British Note, 
and defend Belgium’s financial claims by the citation of 


THE WEEK 


figures whose basis it is difficult to grasp, but which it 
would be at once distasteful and purposeless to bring 
into controversy. The most concrete suggestion—that 
the Spa percentages should be upset, Belgium’s share 
raised from 8 to 13, and British shipping losses placed 
in the category of first’ priority—affects not only our 
own interests but those of the other Allies; and it is not 
worth entering into discussions on this basis, so long as 
no hope is held out of the termination of the Ruhr 
occupation in any event. In this connection, it is true, 
Belgium is slightly more definite than M. Poincaré as to 
the character of the régime to be established in the Ruhr 
if passive resistance is abandoned ; but it is from Paris, 
not from Brussels, that assurances of that sort must 
emanate. 
* * * 


Where the Belgian Note does break into the realm 
of practicality is in its suggestion that ‘‘ discreet con- 
versations ’’ between the Allies should now be resumed. 
Not that there is a word to be said for anything like a 
formal conference at this juncture. That would be far 
more likely to accentuate Allied dissensions than 
diminish them. But it is just as well British Ministers 
should be confronted, at the instance of Belgium or any- 
one else, with the plain question of what they mean to 
do next. So far as can be discovered, the Cabinet is 
without an immediate policy. Most unfortunately, the 
Government app2ars to have resolved not to raise the 
Reparations question itself at Geneva. But any delegate 
of any of the other fifty States can, and almost certainly 
one of them will. What in that event is to be the 
British policy? The Cabinet has apparently not dis- 
cussed this contingency, nor is there any prospect of its 
meeting in the near future. From whom will Lord 
Robert Cecil get his instructions? And is he to be 
merely the mechanical transmitter of views developed by 
Mr. Baldwin in London (for it is hardly likely that a 
Reparation discussion will be entered on at Geneva till 
after the Prime Minister has left Aix) or Lord Curzon in 
Normandy? These are serious questions, and Ministers 
ought to be seriously facing them. At present they 
appear to be facing nothing at all. After the last 
British Note, it will be deplorable if Lord Robert C-cil 
should feel obliged, by the absence of Cabinet authority, 
to assume an attitude of deprecating frank discussion. 
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Tue new German Government have lost no time in 
developing their policy. There is to be a compulsory 
loan reckoned in gold marks and payable in certain 
scheduled foreign currencies and securities. Evasion is 
to be checked vigorously and punished heavily, but 
obviously even the most severe external pressure could 
not make the measure a success without the general 
support of the Industrialists, by whom the mass of these 
assets are held. Happily, there are certain indications 
that this support will be forthcoming, such as 
Herr Stresemann’s political affiliations and the very 
favourable reception given by most organs of the 
Conservative Press to the speech of the Social-Democrat 
Finance Minister, Dr. Hilferding. The classes in 
Germany that still possess anything are, in fact, now 
living under the imminent threat of Communism ; and 
Herr Stresemann does not shrink from suggesting still 
more extensive sacrifices on their part in the future. In 
his moderate and sensible discussion of the financial issue 
with France, he stated that ‘‘ he did not regard as too 
high a price the offer of a part of German industry as a 
productive pledge for the performance of the German 
obligations.’’ This suggestion was adroitly coupled with 
refusal to translate such a pledge into territorial terms 
in the shape of local alienations of property in the Ruhr 
or the Rhineland. The Chancellor took his stand firmly 
on the territorial integrity of Germany, and declared 
that no practical solution would come in sight so long 
as M. Poincaré connected or confounded the territorial 
and the Reparations questions. 


* * * 


Tue intention was not only to force France into the 
open on the question of annexation, but to suggest to the 
German public that the integrity of the Reich might 
depend on the patriotism of Big Industry, and so to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Industrialists from a 
second direction. The critical question of the moment 
(and the answer cannot remain long unknown) is whether 
or not the new Government can succeed in winning the 
support of the different parties and classes for a national 
policy. If they do succeed, Germany’s practical ability 
to pay will be brought nearer to her potential 
capacity, and France will have less excuse for 
a policy of chaos and annexation. Meanwhile, the 
new measures have not had time to check the rising 
rate of inflation, and it remains to be seen whether they 
can counteract the effect of the financial commitments in 
which the Government is involved by the support of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr. On this point the 
Chancellor was deliberately silent. That is Germany’s 
last weapon, and unless or until it drops from her hands, 
she cannot be expected to abandon it except in 
exchange for an agreement with her creditors in which 
veiled or contingent annexation shall have no part. 


* * * 


THE signature of the Treaty of Lausanne has pro- 
duced a distinct improvement in the relations between 
Turkey and the Powers. The Treaty has been ratified at 
Angora, after a debate in which the recognition of what 
had been achieved was not blurred by the vigorous 
criticism of details, such as the tracé of the Franklin- 
Bouillon frontier between Turkey and Syria. Ratifica- 
tion on Turkey’s side brought into force the obligation, 
on the part of the Powers, to evacuate Constantinople 
and the Straits within six weeks; and Sir Charles 
Harington has once more shown his good judgment by 
getting the troops under his command on board as quickly 
as possible, instead of dragging out the now meaningless 
occupation until the last moment allowed to him. The 
British commander is one of the few leading actors in 


this drama who have played their parts with credit, and 
the Turks owe him as much gratitude as his own 
countrymen. Last autumn, by his coolness and tact, he 
saved the two nations from falling into war again, and 
into this closing scene he has succeeded in reintroducing 
something of the much-needed atmosphere of goodwill. 
Considering the circumstances, the Turkish authorities 
and inhabitants of Constantinople are showing remark- 
ably little disposition to exult over their successes or-to 
nurse old grievances; and the dénouement, though 
unpalatable to us, has been received in a generous spirit 
in England. Constantinople may even actively regret 
the presence of the British Army when the monthly 
purchases of liras, which did so much to bolster up the 
Turkish currency, come to an end. The only remedy for 
that is economic reconstruction ; and, with the best will 
in the world, the Turkish nation can hardly accomplish 
this without assistance from the foreign colonies and the 
native minorities. If the better spirit which is showing 
itself reacts to the benefit of these two parties, whose 
position is still precarious, that will be the best augury 
for the future of Turkey herself. 
* * * 

Tue Naval Treaty of Washington has now become 
fully operative. In this country it had been considered 
unnecessary to await ratification by France, and the 
surplus ships have already been broken up. The United 
States and Japan preferred, as they were quite entitled 
to do, to delay or suspend the programme of reduction 
until the final ratification of the Treaty ; but immediately 
after signature of the protocols giving effect to its pro- 
visions, the United States Government issued instruc- 
tions for the scrapping of twenty-eight capital ships, 
including eleven under construction, and Japan has been 
equally prompt in resuming the work of demolition. By 
a tragic coincidence, the Embassy announcement on this 
subject was followed immediately by the death of 
Admiral Kato, the Japanese Prime Minister. As naval 
delegate at Washington, Admiral Kato did much to 
ensure the success of the Conference, and, in so doing, he 
rendered good service to his country and to the world. 
Whatever its limitations, the Washington Conference 
remains by far the most important definite step yet taken 
in reducing the burden and the danger of armaments. 
The present scrappings, including the great American 
battle-cruisers of the 43,500-ton class, may remind us 
from what a nightmare of competitive expenditure we 
have been, for the time at least, delivered. 

* * ~ * 

Deraits have just been received of a £31,000,000 
programme for the reconstruction of naval bases which 
the American Navy Department will submit to Congress 
in the autumn. In this programme there appears to be 
nothing provocative. The proposed expenditure at 
Guam, the Philippines, and Samoa is confined to such 
necessary items of repair and maintenance as are per- 
mitted by the Washington Pact, and the only large item 
outside American home waters is the allocation of 
£8,500,000 for the creation of a base in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which lie outside the scope of the Treaty. In 
view of the British Government's decision with regard to 
Singapore, this country is certainly debarred from 
offering any kind of criticism. The announcement of 
the programme may serve, nevertheless, to remind us 
that, in projects of naval disarmament, the question of 
bases is at least as important as the question of ships. 
In fact, the restriction of bases may go even further than 
the restriction of ship-building, not merely to reduce the 
financial burden of armaments, but to avert the likeli- 
hood of conflict, by rendering distant operations on a 
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large scale exceedingly difficult. We hope that, in its 
forthcoming discussions, the Assembly of the League 
will not overlook this most important factor. 

* * * 

THe ‘ Daily Herald ’’’ has announced that it is 
‘under sentence of death,’’ to take effect on 
September 30th, unless the Trades Union Congress decide 
next week on a reprieve. The announcement has caused 
what the ‘‘ Daily Herald ”’ calls, with pardonable exag- 
geration, ‘“‘a hurricane of indignation and dismay 
throughout all sections of the Labour movement.”’ 
Mr. Sidney Webb wires that ‘‘ a daily newspaper is abso- 
lutely indispensable for a successful Labour Party and 
Trade Unionism,’’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald that ‘ an 
Opposition without a daily paper would be like an army 
without shells ’’; Mr. Arthur Greenwood declares that 
the ‘‘ stoppage of the ‘ Daily Herald’ would be 
disastrous to organized labour, politically and indus- 
trially.’’ Less prominent members of the movement us? 
language even more emphatic. Some of the messages 
touch on another aspect of the matter. The stoppage of 
the ‘‘ Herald ’’ would be not only a blow to the Labour 
movement, but a reproach to it. Mr. E. D. Morel 
makes a comment which may receive a wider currency 
than will be to his taste: “If Labour cannot run a daily 
newspaper, it cannot hope to run a Government.’’ But 
the paper will not be saved by vehemence of protest, 
which does nothing to solve the problem of how it is to 
be made to pay, or who is to bear the loss, if it does not. 


* 


Tue immediate cause of the decision appears to be 
the failure of two plans, set on foot some months ago, 
to rescue the ‘‘ Herald’’ from its embarrassments. 
The trade unions were asked to ‘‘ capitalize ’’ the levy 
of 2d. per member, prescribed by the Trade Union 
Congress last year (i.e., to advance at once the estimated 
proceeds of the levy for several years). In this way it 
was hoped to secure for the paper an immediately 
available sum of £120,000; whereas in fact only 
£70,000 has been forthcoming, and that “‘ in small sums, 
week by week.’? The second plan was more ambitious 
and interesting. It was hoped to secure a large per- 
manent circulation by getting the trade unions to 
persuade their members to sign a pledge “‘ to take the 
Labour daily first.’’ The possibilities of such a plan— 
with a trade-union membership of some five millions— 
are obvious, and, under slightly more favourable psycho- 
logical and economic conditions, it might have proved a 
great success. But, although some three million pledge 
cards were sent out for distribution, the ‘‘ Herald ”’ 
reports that less than 100,000 have been returned. 
‘‘ Masses of the cards lie in branch offices all over the 
country; no one will take the trouble to try to get 
them signed.” The disappearance of the “ Daily 
Herald ’’ would be sincerely deplored by many outside 
the Labour movement, who have no particular admira- 
tion for the paper. But it is not easy to see how it can 
be saved. ' ; ; 

Certain daily papers have not apparently avoided 
confusion in regard to the present attitude and policy of 
London Municipal employees. There are in reality two 
disputes. One is local and confined to the Borough of 
Islington ; the other concerns all London boroughs. In 
Islington, as we go to press, the municipal employees are 
balloting as to whether they will strike against a 
reduction in wages under a sliding-scale agreement which 
was apparently made by the London Joint Industrial 
Council before Islington withdrew from that body last 
November, The Islington workers would not therefore 


appear to have a good case for strike action. The other 
dispute, affecting all London boroughs, concerns the 
refusal of the municipal employers to consider demands 
for a new and higher standard of wages, as embodied in 
a “‘ municipal charter,’’ which has been presented to the 
Joint Industrial Council by the National Federation of 
General Workers. The Federation is apparently about to 
begin a campaign in support of the charter, but it is 
difficult to decide as yet whether the demand for the 
charter is a serious proposition, or whether it is intended 
merely for propaganda purposes. The two disputes must 
not be confused: in Islington, matters may come to a 
head speedily, but as regards London generally no 
action need be anticipated for some time, though the 
possibility of a general sympathetic strike in support of 
the Islington men must not be overlooked. 


* * *& 
Our IrisH CorrEsPonDENT writes :— 


‘‘ The great election is over, and has proved to be 
the dullest of its kind recorded in Irish history. With 
the exception of a hole or two in some band instruments 
and the burning of a newspaper office in Waterford, a 
man wounded in Kerry, and a handful of ‘ personators ’ 
successfully arrested, there are practically no ‘ incidents ’ 
to record. The arrangements appear to have been good 
in most constituencies, and the only complaints so far 
have come from Co. Donegal, always a difficult district, 
in which contested elections were unknown till very 
recently. The average poll appears to vary from 60 to 
70 per cent., with a bias toward the lower figure. It is 
probable that the public holiday decreed by the Con- 
stitution had the effect of reducing the poll in Dublin 
and the neighbourhood, for many people preferred a 
week-end in the country to the privilege of voting. A 
remarkable feature of the day was that although public- 
houses remained open, there was no excessive use made 
of them. In general it may be said that the whole con- 
duct of the election gives hope of the establishment of 
a peaceful and orderly state of civilization in the country. 
It is true that a certain amount of firing was heard in 
Dublin in the early hours of Monday morning, but this 
appears to have -been caused by some unauthorized 
exuberance, and there is no report of any damage to 
person or property having resulted therefrom. 


* * * 


‘* As for the results of the election, I write in the 
midst of the counting of votes, and all that is so far 
known is that practically all Ministers have been 
returned with sweeping majorities. | Apparently the 
same success has been achieved by the leaders on the 
Republican side—notably Messrs. Ruttledge (who acts 
as De Valera’s lieutenant) and Frank Aiken (Irregular 
Chief of Staff), who have been returned at the head of 
the polls in Mayo and Louth respectively. It seems as 
though most of the electors had been absorbed in the 
struggle between Cumann na nGaedhael and Sinn Fein, 
and had ‘ plumped ’ for one side or the other. So far, 
all the other parties appear to be suffering, but, of 
course, the most unexpected results may follow the trans- 
ference of votes. Whatever happens, however, it is 
certain that the Labour Party has received a very serious 
setback. Cathal O’Shannon, who at last election swept 
the polls in Meath, has failed ignominiously, and at the 
time of writing it seems more than likely that the same 
fate has overtaken both Messrs. Johnson and O’Brien. 
If this turns out to‘be the case it will in the long run be 
a disaster, for it has only been the leadership of a small 
group which has kept the Labour Party sane and con- 

stitutional. The alternative is Larkinism.”’ 
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THE HOME FRONT. 


Dogs the Government intend to expand or modify, in 
the light of the criticisms directed at it by the Industrial 
Group and endorsed with qualifications by Mr. Clynes, its 
programme for coping with the problem of unemploy- 
ment during the coming winter? On the matter of 
principle involved there is now happily something like 
general agreement. We may repeat truisms about the 
special importance to this country of foreign trade: we 
may dispute whether the Continental or the Trans-oceanic 
market is to us the more vital: and we may explore (as 
the Government, to do it justice, seems to be explor- 
ing) the possibilities of reawakening both these 
stagnant sources of external demand by a determined 
European policy, and by well-conceived measures for pro- 
moting commerce between the constituent parts of the 
British Commonwealth. But the facts remain that even 
for this country the volume of business transacted 
between fellow-citizens is far greater in the aggregate 
than the volume of business transacted with the citizens 
of other countries, and that at the present time our 
industrial output has sunk to a level for which neither 
the chaos of Europe nor the impoverishment of 
agricultural communities overseas can be made to bear 
the whole blame. Further, the event even of the most 
enlightened foreign trade policy does not lie wholly 
within our own control, and must be expected at best 
to mature slowly ; while there is good reason to suppose 
that the remedy for the stagnation of home demand lies 
partly within the power of private corporations and of 
the organs of Government, and need involve no long 
delay in its application. The Labour Party, in this 
matter at least, can justly claim to have grasped firmly 
and clung tenaciously to the right end of the stick. Ever 
since the Poor Law Commission of 1909, their spokesmen 
have advocated the planning and execution of public 
works in such a fashion as to reinforce the demand for 
labour when private industry is slack, and throughout 
the present slump they have consistently demanded a 
policy of employment rather than of doles. On the 
general issue they have won the economists, the captains 
of industry, and the administrators to their side. 

It is on the question of degree that the dispute now 
turns. On the face of it, the Government’s record is not 
unimpressive. The Departments, from the Admiralty to 
the Post Office, are asserted to have speeded up their 
development programmes. Our eyes (and our tyres) 
afford us ample evidence that somebody is doing some- 
thing to the roads. The list of public works which have 
been put in hand by Local Authorities, with one form 
or other of Government assistance, is a long and varied 
one. Criticisms which turn on the proportion which the 
number for whom employment is thus provided or fore- 
shadowed bears to the whole number of unemployed, are 
not immediately convincing. No Government action 
can be expected to cover directly more than a part 
of the industrial field. Short of a gigantic scheme 
of Government merchanting, which no one at present 
proposes, there seems no way by which the Govern- 
ment can directly promote the absorption of the surplus 
at present unemployed in the cotton and woollen, 
and leather and boot and shoe industries; though 
the indirect effect on these industries of an increased 
wage-bill in the constructional trades would be wholly 
beneficial, and could fairly be set to the credit of the 
Government’s constructional schemes. Shipbuilding, 
again, seems to be beyond the reach of direct Government 
aid. A certain number of carpenters and other crafts- 
men may no doubt be attracted from it into the build- 
ing and engineering trades; but no Government can 


fairly be expected to provide a complete cure for the 
after-effects of the frenzied orgy of construction which 
has provided the world with a fleet considerably in excess 
even of its pre-war needs. 

But if a mere consideration of numbers does not 
prove the Government’s preparations to be inadequate, 
we hold nevertheless that the onus of proof that they are 
adequate rests upon the Government. After all, if 
several hundreds of thousands of engineering workers 
and general workers have to be maintained anyhow, 
almost anything which they can be set to produce is 
likely to be worth to the community the difference 
between the cost of full wages and the cost of mainten- 
ance on an adequate scale, especially when account is 
taken of the supreme importance of preventing as far as 
possible that further degradation of morale and of tech- 
nical skill which must needs follow from a fourth winter 
of enforced idleness. It is, of course, theoretically conceiv- 
able that, even judging by this standard, we might be 
cumbering the ground with baths and sewage-farms and 
electric power-stations beyond what is sensible; but it 
is not at all likely. In an economic society which pivots 
on the market and the merchant, there is some 
reason for suspecting that even ‘‘ remunerative ’’ public 
works—those undertakings, that is to say, which sell 
their product of service once for all to the ultimate con- 
sumer at relatively stable prices—attract less than their 
due share of the community’s resources, as compared 
with industries whose products offer the prospect of 
repeated and profitable resale. And it is certain that 
the so-called ‘‘ unremunerative ’’ services—those which 
can never command a money price equal to their money 
cost—are in chronic danger of starvation. A time like 
the present, when there is no question of diverting 
a stream of resources from the imperious demands of 
commercial enterprise, but only of utilizing pools 
of savings and of labour-power which would otherwise 
remain stagnant and sterile, is a golden opportunity for 
redressing the balance. 

We join, therefore, in the appeal to the Govern- 
ment to recast and enlarge its winter plans; and there are 
two special reasons why such an appeal seems to us to 
need constant reiteration. In the first place, under the 
present arrangements, a large burden both of initiative 
and cost rests upon the Local Authorities; and the Local 
Authorities, harassed by the complaints of high rates 
and by a disproportionate share of the burden of relief, 
are by no means likely to pursue an over-ambitious 
policy, especially with regard to schemes which involve 
the importation of materials from other districts, and do 
not therefore hold out hopes of local kudos and local 
economy in poor relief proportionate to their utility to 
the country as a whole. Secondly, there is still reason to 
fear that the Government’s currency policy is out of 
accord with its trade policy. The Government must 
realize itself, and must instil into the banking world, 
that the reintroduction of stagnant funds of purchasing- 
power into active circulation is incompatible with 
a further fall of prices: and must not allow its benevo- 
lent intentions towards industry to be thwarted and 
stultified by the secret rites conducted by deflationists in 
high places. ; 

But it is not only the Government from which action 
can fairly be demanded. Public opinion has rightly 
fixed upon the great railway groups as part-holders of 
the key to the immediate situation. Now here again we 
must be reasonable. Not only Labour leaders but indus- 
trialists who have made and lost their pile in the gamble 
of the past few years are a little inclined to forget the 
stringent conditions of profit-limitation under which 
the railways were operated in the war and ‘in the boom, 
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and to cast an unjustifiably green eye on that 
£60,000,000 nest-egg which fell to them as belated com- 
pensation. Nor can the directors of the.new groups be 
blamed for having desired to look around and take stock 
of their technical problems before committing them- 
selves irretrievably to particular schemes of capital 
development. But it is now many months since the 
Railways Act was passed: there is here no past over- 
investment, as in shipbuilding, to cumber the ground: 
and the argument richesse oblige has great force. Public 
opinion is justified in calling on the railway companies 
to act ; and Labour opinion is justified in regarding their 
readiness to do so as a test of the social adequacy of that 
scheme of semi-socialization which England and 
America have preferred to the bolder experiment of 
nationalization. 





THE PLIGHT OF CHINA. 


Wirn the interest which the British public spare for 
foreign affairs concentrated on the Ruhr, the present 
drift of events in China has received less attention than 
it deserves. From many points of view, the problem 
of China is of great importance to us. The hopes which 
we entertain of a better system of international relation- 
ships may depend far more than we now realize on 
whether the Powers succeed in making good the pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness towards China which they 
affirmed at the Washington Conference. To British 
trade, China has long represented a most important 
market, with potentialities of immense development ; 
and, at a time when the outlook in other foreign markets 
is so gloomy, the well-being of China becomes a matter 
of the first moment to our economic life. Nor is that 
all. There has always been a genuine feeling of friendli- 
ness for China and the Chinese among the English- 
speaking peoples. That great far-away country, with its 
static, unflagging civilization, catches our imagination. 
In the midst of our own social growing-pains we have 
fancied that the Chinese possess some secret of stability 
that may some day help us. We like them personally, 
and find something very congenial in their restful, 
tolerant outlook on life. The messages from Peking and 
Shanghai, reporting bandit outrages, financial confusion, 
and a general sense of restlessness, are consequently 
disturbing. We wonder what is wrong with the old 
organism, and whether we can do anything to help her 
people. 

The general position seems clear enough. The 
eighteen provinces and Manchuria still stand fairly 
stable, each provincial unit enjoying a certain loose 
autonomy under the control of a Tuchun or Military 
Governor. But they have not yet succeeded under their 
new republican system in recreating a Central Govern- 
ment which will provide the unifying link that was lost 
with the fall of the Manchu dynasty and the theocratic 
idea. To press demands upon what the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
accurately calls a ‘‘ phantom ’’ Central Government, as 
was done in the recent Note of the sixteen States, is, 
therefore, obviously futile. The idea is hardly less 
absurd that order can be restored by the formation of 
a Chinese police force under foreign supervision on the 
lines indicated in the Note. ‘The wild suggestions which 
have appeared in the Press that the Powers should 
themselves take strong military action to ‘‘ suppress the 
Tuchuns,’’ open up a prospect of increased confusion, 
and a reversion to the worst traditions of Europe in 
relation to other civilizations. The problem of the 
restoration of order in China is the problem of the 


creation of a Central Government which can speak with 
authority on behalf of the scattered provinces; and 
this can only be secured through the co-operation of the 
Tuchuns themselves, who represent the real power in 
the land. Is such an event possible in the near future}; 
and is there any action the Powers can take that is 
more likely to promote than to prevent it? 

A few years ago the Chinese problem, from an 
international point of view, resolved itself largely into 
the problem of Japan in China. But that phase appears 
to have passed. The Japanese will naturally feel a 
continuing interest in their great neighbour, with its 
400,000,000 inhabitants and its growing influence in 
world-affairs. But recent events indicate that they have 
abandoned the idea of military and financial domina- 
tion which seemed imminent during the period of the 
Great War. The Chinese have a capacity for passive 
resistance and boycott which makes their neighbours 
chary of unwelcome interference. Japan put her cards 
on the table at Washington, and she has fulfilled the 
obligations, then incurred so courageously by her repre- 
sentatives, in an honourable way. But the Western 
Powers also entered into undertakings which they 
have still to fulfil, The new treaties concluded 
during the Washington Conference made concessions 
to China’s demand for a fuller recognition of her 
national rights, especially as regards an increase of 
the Customs Tariff, and a gradual modification of the 
present system of exterritoriality, under which foreigners 
enjoy complete immunity from Chinese laws and 
jurisdiction. The Powers promised to send, and 
the Chinese to receive, two international commissions: 
one to study the problem of exterritoriality, and one to 
raise the Customs tariff and regularize internal taxation. 
These Commissions have not yet been sent, and no 
arrangements seem yet to have been made for sending 
them. The delay may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the Washington Treaties have only recently been 
ratified by all the Powers concerned ; if so, that obstacle 
has now disappeared, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the Powers will proceed forthwith to carry out their 
obligations. 

The question of the Customs duties has, indeed, a 
vital bearing on the whole problem. A generation ago 
the provinces received a large portion of the proceeds of 
the foreign Customs. Since then, this revenue, as 
Sir John Jordan recently pointed out in a wise letter to 
the ‘‘ Times,”’ ‘‘ has become the security for a succession 
of foreign and domestic loans, and the provinces have not 
only lost that important source of supply, but have seen 
the native Customs revenue and Jikin mortgaged as 
security for foreign loans. Lastly . . . the salt revenue 
was pledged for a further loan and withdrawn from 
provincial control. . . . The result has been that the 
provinces have ceased to send any revenue to Peking, 
have annexed salt and other revenues which are pledged 
for foreign loans, and have, in fact, declared a system of 
fiscal autonomy which has reduced Peking to a shadow, 
and which precludes the establishment of any central 
authority in the country.’’ The most effective means 
of enlisting the interests of the Tuchuns in the creation 
of an effective Central Government would be found in 
some arrangement by which the legitimate claims of the 
provincial exchequers would be recognized in the alloca- 
tion of an increased Customs revenue. 

In these circumstances, the speedy dispatch of the 
Commissions, agreed to at Washington, might well have 
far-reaching results for good. It seems reasonably 
certain that the leading Tuchuns would arrange to work 
with them, if only to protect their own interests. It is 
not unlikely that this external impulse would serve to 
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draw them together, although without it they seem 
unable to meet one another in conference. The encour- 
agement of such a gathering of the Chinese leaders offers 
the most hopeful opportunity of helping the Chinese to 
create a Government representative of the whole country. 
The Tuchuns have come in for violent criticism; and 
there is evidence that many of them have used their 
power and their independence to exploit the people. 
But others have proved themselves able administrators, 
and worthy successors of the old Viceroys. Any attempt 
to enforce reform or reconstruction without their willing 
co-operation is doomed to failure. But when once a 
representative Central Government is in being, it should 
not be difficult to settle the most urgent outstanding 
problems of finance, taxation, and security for foreign 
life, property, and trade in a manner satisfactory both to 
the Chinese and to their neighbours. 

The unrest in China to-day is much more apparent 
than real. The great productive forces of the country, 
and most of its trade, go on, and are likely to go on, 
regardless of political disturbances. Accounts of falling 
Cabinets and political disruptions, which might be 
significant when reported from one of the developed 
countries of the West, mean little or nothing in China. 
The creation of a central authority, really representative 
of the provinces, would be a great asset to the Chinese 
and to all who have relations with China. But the 
foreign Powers can assist in the process only by moral 
support and by an honest effort to help the Chinese in 
the way which is most acceptable to them. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Last Saturday the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ published a 
two-column signed article (by Mr. John S. Hecht) main- 
taining that Germany could pay Reparations in goods to 
the value of £1,000,000,000 a year, and claiming that 
this is a conclusion at which a Commission of Inquiry 
would arrive if it were composed of ‘‘ honest and intel- 
ligent men,’’ and if ‘‘ economists and financiers ’’ were 
excluded from it. The argument is that 70 million 
Germans can produce £80 worth of goods per head per 
annum, and can live comfortably on £65 worth per head 
per annum, whence the result. Probably not even the 
readers of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’”’ really believe this sort 
of thing any longer. Yet it is not so very easy, without 
a little help from the ‘‘ economists and financiers,’’ to 
refute it briefty and clearly. How many readers of 
Tue Nation anp THe AtHEN«£uM feel confident that 
they can do so? 





On Monday night the appointments of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and of Sir William Joynson-Hicks to the Ministry of 
Health, were officially announced, and the curtain thus 
descended on a comedy somewhat tediously prolonged. 
A letter was also published from Mr. McKenna to the 
Prime Minister, written a fortnight earlier. The 
former’s medical adviser, who is clearly a man of refined 
exactitude in diagnosis, seems to be of opinion that he 
could withstand the strain of high office in these 
arduous times, but not ‘‘ the strain of a series of public 
meetings.’’ As ‘‘ no Parliamentary vacancy is likely to 
occur ’’ of the kind Mr. Baldwin and Mr. McKenna both 
‘“‘ had in view ’’ when Mr. McKenna’s appointment was 
first arranged, he asked to be released from his ‘‘ con- 
ditional ’’ acceptance of that appointment. As there 


must be a number of Conservative seats which a Minister, 
supposing him to command the general support of the 
Conservative Party, could win without ‘‘ the great 
exertions required by an ordinary by-election,’’ this 
bears out the report that Mr. Baldwin encountered un- 
anticipated difficulties within his party when he tried to 
arrange for Mr. McKenna’s return to the House. 
Mr. McKenna concluded with the assurance that ‘‘ the 
confidence which I felt in the policy you outlined to me 
three months ago is unabated to-day.’’ There is a 
slight ambiguity about the phrasing of this statement 
which may be unintentional—a great deal has happened 
in the last three months. 

Mr. McKenna having thus become unavailable, the 
Prime Minister has made the choice we should have 
expected. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has little experience 
of office, and has yet to prove that he is of sufficient 
calibre for the Treasury, but he is almost the only sub- 
ordinate Minister whose Parliamentary reputation stood 
higher at the end than at the beginning of the session. 
The hard-hitting style of Sir William Joynson-Hicks has 
perhaps delighted the heart of the rustic Diehard, but 
his guard is very penetrable. As for Mr. Amery, whose 
name was occasionally and tentatively mentioned, he has 
a good deal to live down, and nothing very much as yet 
in the way of achievement to live up to. His promo- 
tion to the Treasury would have been too high a price 
even for the severance of the ‘‘ Beatty and Babs’”’ 
partnership. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s appointment 
is in one respect a curious instance of the vicissitudes of 
life. Who, a year ago, would have believed that this 
August would see the younger brother Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the then leader of the Conservative Party 
faring rather poorly on such manna as the wilderness pro- 
vides? And which of them in future will the reader 
instinctively think of when his newspaper refers to 
** Mr. Chamberlain ’’? 





AreapDy the drums are beating for the Imperial 
Economic Conference. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Imperial Preference would play a leading part in the 
discussions, and it has become obvious that there are to 
be two main lines of attack, connected respectively with 
the questions of emigration and defence. In his address 
to the Australian branch of the Empire Development 
Union, Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, 
suggested that the preference to be granted need not 
necessarily take the form of a tariff; but preference in 
some form he evidently requifes, and he bases his claim 
on the double ground that Australia can only receive 
immigrants if assured of markets, and that Empire 
defence is impossible without a great Empire trade. 
There is danger here. However closely economic 
questions are linked with those of defence, it is vitally 
important to distinguish clearly between them. It is 
open to the advocates of Imperial Preference to show 
that it is economically advantageous. It is arguable that 
an economic sacrifice should be accepted for reasons of 
defence and the preservation of Imperial unity. What 
we have to guard against is any attempt to confuse the 
issues and to slip through measures having a military or 
political motive, under cover of a specious economic 
argument, and without full examination of their 
consequences. 





Ir is also to be hoped that the British Government 
will do its utmost to keep the discussions in touch with 
the realities of the present situation. The day may 
come, as Mr. Bruce tells us, when Australia has a greater 
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population than Great Britain, and the ‘‘ heart of the 
Empire ’’ can be shifted to the Southern Seas. We are 
inclined to think that such a prophecy might be made 
of Canada with a better hope of fulfilment. In any 
event, that day is a long way off, and in the meantime 
we, in Great Britain, have very urgent problems of our 
own, which the decisions taken at the Conference may 
vitally affect. The Government require to adopt 
a realist attitude, and to discard the romanticism which 
leads so many Imperially minded writers and speakers 
to forget the facts of to-day and to-morrow in a vision 
of two hundred years hence. 


THE storm which Lord Birkenhead has provoked in 
America does not seem to be of more than tea-cup 
dimensions, but it teaches a salutary lesson. His remarks 
about President Wilson were so gentle in their criticism, 
so overlaid with qualifying praise, that if their author 
had made them about an English politician they would 
have been noticed, if at all, only as a notable departure 
from his usual style. Personal references to the leading 
politicians of any country, however, acquire a special 
significance if they are made by a leading politician in or 
from another ; and this fact ought to be remembered by 
ex-Ministers of the Crown who intend to address foreign 
audiences either from the platform or through the Press. 
Unless they confine themselves to well-phrased inanities 
they run the risk of giving offence, and offence which 
is not unjustifiable. In either case their reputation 
must suffer; a fact which serves to demonstrate the 
golden quality of silence, at least for ex-Ministers on 
tour. 


WE cannot help thinking that the newly published 
‘“ Book of Lovat,’’ by Haldane Macfall (Dent, 25s.), is 
really the tombstone on the coffin of Lovat Fraser. He 
has been idolized on all sides as though he were a combin- 
ation of Caldecott, Cruikshank, and Inigo Jones. But 
this extremely well-illustrated volume can hardly fail 
to dispose of his claims in all three directions. Indubit- 
ably he possessed a certain anecdotal charm. Some of his 
little illustrations to nursery rhymes and chapbooks had 


about them a delightfully artificial naiveté. But look at 
this large collection of his art in all its numerous 
branches, and you will find neither draughtsmanship nor 
design. Everywhere are the same puffy round clouds, 
the same “‘ arty ’’ little cottages, the same pastiche of 
rococo figures, never a bold line nor an independent 
composition. His stage scenery was not really any 
better. The extraordinary run of the ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’’ has brought him an immense posthumous 
notoriety. But after all, it was a slight matter. More 
important was his immense personal charm, which caused 
his loss to be mourned by sincere friends in an enormous 
number of periodicals and illustrated books. It is only 
fair to remember that he died at a moment when he was 
but beginning to attain the fullness of his powers. With 
time, his art might perhaps have developed into some of 
the things that his indiscreet admirers have claimed for 
it. But an artist must be judged by his achievement, 
which, in the case of Lovat Fraser, was never more than 
that of a rather modish illustrator. 


THERE is some delightful reading in the report of 
the annual meeting of the Amalgamated Press. 
Enthusiasm is always stimulating, and here the number 
of pages taken by advertisers, and the qualities of 
“ artistic taste, scholarship, and worthy ideals of life ’’ 
displayed in the publications of the Press, are alike 
recorded with an almost holy rapture. The announce- 
ment that Sir Oliver Lodge will be associated as scientific 
adviser, and Professor Einstein as contributor, with the 
‘* Wireless Review,’’ follows hard on the statement that 


' The Detective Magazine ’’ has ‘‘ struck a new note in 


magazinedom.’’ It is good to be assured that 
““ Home Chat ’’ and its companions “ cover completely 
and efficiently the entire women’s market ’’ ; but better 
still to know that ‘‘ our religious section’’—the ‘‘ Sunday 
Companion,”’ ‘‘ Horner’s Stories,’”’ &c.—steadily main- 
tains its influence. With Associated Newspapers to 
direct our politics and the Amalgamated Press to look 
after our culture, domesticities, and religion, we can 
have no fears for the future. 
Omicron. 


MR. CONRAD: A CONVERSATION. 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


Tue Otways perhaps inherited their love of reading from 
the ancient dramatist whose name they share, whether 
they descend from him (as they like to think) or not. 
Penelope, the oldest unmarried daughter, a small, dark 
woman, turned forty, her complexion a little roughened 
by country life, her eyes brown and bright, yet subject 
to strange, long stares of meditation or of vacancy, had 
always, since the age of seven, been engaged in reading 
the classics. Her father’s library, though strong chiefly 
in the literature of the East, had its Popes, its Drydens, 
its Shakespeares, in various stages of splendour and 
decay ; and, if his daughters chose to amuse themselves 
by reading what they liked, certainly it was a method 
of education which, since it spared his purse, deserved his 
benediction. 

That education it could be called, no one nowadays 
would admit. All that can be said in its favour was that 
Penelope Otway was never dull, gallantly ambitious of 
surmounting small hillocks of learning, and of an 
enthusiasm which greater knowledge might perhaps 
have stinted or have diverted less fortunately into the 
creation of books of her own. As it was, she was content 


to read and to talk, reading in the intervals of house- 
hold business, and talking when she could find company, 
on Sundays for the most part, when visitors came down, 
and sat, on fine summer days, under the splendid yew 
tree on the lawn. 

On this occasion, a hot morning in August, her old 
friend David Lowe was distressed but hardly surprised 
to find five magnificent volumes lying on the grass by 
her chair, while Penelope acknowledged his presence by 
putting her fingers between the pages of a sixth and 
looking at the sky. 

** Joseph Conrad,’’ he said, lifting the admirable 
books*—-solid, stately, good-looking, yet meant for a 
long lifetime of repeated re-reading—on to his knee. 
‘* So I see you have made up your mind. Mr. Conrad is 
a classic.’’ ‘‘ Not in your opinion,” she replied. ‘‘ I 
remember the bitter letters you wrote me when you read 
‘The Arrow of Gold’ and ‘ The Rescue.’ You com- 
pared him to an elderly and disillusioned nightingale 
singing over and over, but hopelessly out of tune, the 





*(1) “ Almayer’s Folly ” and “ Tales of Unrest.” (2) “ An Outcast of 
the Islands.” (3) “The Nigger of the Narcissus” and ‘‘ Typhoon.” 
(4) “ Lord Jim.” (5) ‘ Youth.” (6) ‘“ Romance.” New Edition. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. each volume.) 
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one song he had learnt in his youth.’’ ‘‘ I had for- 
gotten,’’ said David. ‘‘ But it is true. The books 
puzzled me after those early novels, ‘ Youth,’ ‘ Lord 
Jim,’ ‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ which we thought 
so magnificent. I said to myself, perhaps it is because 
he is a foreigner. He can understand us perfectly when 
we talk slowly, but not when we are excited or when we 
are at our ease. There is nothing colloquial in Conrad ; 
nothing intimate; and no humour, at least of the English 
kind. And those are great drawbacks for a novelist, 
you will admit. Then, of course, it goes without saying 
that he is a romantic. No one objects to that. But it 
entails a terrible penalty—death at the age of forty— 
death or disillusionment. If your romantic persists in 
living, he must face his disillusionment. He must make 
his music out of contrasts. But Conrad has never faced 
his disillusionment. He goes on singing the same song 
about sea captains and the sea, beautiful, noble, and 
monotonous; but now, I think, with a crack in the flaw- 
less strain of his youth. It is a mind of one facet ; and 
such a mind can never be among the classics.’’ 

‘* But he is a great writer! A great writer! ’’ cried 
Penelope, gripping the arms of her chair. ‘‘ How shall 
I prove it you? Admit, in the first place, that your 
views are partial. You have skipped ; you have sipped ; 
you have tasted. From ‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus ’ 
you have leapt to ‘ The Arrow of Gold.’ Your gimcrack 
theory is a confection of cobwebs, spun while you shave, 
chiefly with a view to saving yourself the trouble of 
investigating, and possibly admiring, the work of a living 
writer in your own tongue. You are a surly watch- 
dog; but Conrad you will have to admit.’’ ‘‘ My ears 
are pricked,’’ said David. ‘‘ Explain your theory.’’ 
** My theory is made of cobwebs, no doubt, like your 
own. But of this I am certain. Conrad is not one and 
simple; no, he is many and complex. That is a common 
case among modern writers, as we have often agreed. 
And it is when they bring these selves into relation— 
when they simplify, when they reconcile their opposites— 
that they bring off (generally late in life) those complete 
books, which, for that reason, we call their masterpieces. 
And Mr. Conrad’s selves are particularly opposite. He 
is composed of two people who have nothing whatever 
in common. He is your sea captain, simple, faithful, 
obscure ; and he is Marlow, subtle, psychological, loqua- 
cious. In the early books the Captain dominates; in the 
later it is Marlow at least who does all the talking. The 
union of these two very different men makes for all 
sorts of queer effects. You must have noticed the sudden 
silences, the awkward collisions, the immense lethargy 
which threatens at every moment to descend. All this, 
I think, must be the result of that internal conflict. For 
while Marlow would like to track every motive, explore 
every shadow, his companioa the sea captain is for ever 
at his elbow saying: ‘... the world, the temporal 
world, rests on a very few simple ideas; so simple that 
they must be as old as the hills.’ Then again, Marlow 
is a man of words; they are all dear to him, appeal- 
ing, seductive. But the sea captain cuts him short. 
‘ The gift of words,’ he says, ‘ is no great matter.’ And 
it is the sea captain who triumphs. In Conrad’s novels 
personal relations are never final. Men are tested by 
their attitude to august abstractions. Are they faithful, 
are they honourable, are they courageous? The men 
he loves are reserved for death in the bosom of the sea. 
Their elegy is Milton’s ‘ Nothing is here to wail. . . 
nothing but what may quiet us in a death so noble ’—an 
elegy which you could never possibly speak over the body 
of any of Henry James’s characters, whose intimacies 
have been personal—with each other.”’ 


“Pardon me,”’ said David, ‘‘ an apparent rude- 
ness. Your theory may be a good one, but the moment 
you quote Conrad himself, theories turn to moonshine. 
Unfortunate art of criticism which only shines in the 
absence of the sun! I had forgotten the spell of Conrad’s 
prose. It must be of extraordinary strength, since the 
few words you have quoted rouse in me an overpowering 
hunger for more.’? He opened ‘‘ The Nigger of the 
Narcissus ’’ and read: ‘‘ On men reprieved by its dis- 
dainful mercy, the immortal sea confers in its justice the 
full privilege of desired unrest ...’’ ‘‘ The men 
turned in wet and turned out stiff to face the redeeming 
and ruthless exactions of their obscure fate.’’ ‘‘ It is not 
fair,’’ he said, ‘‘ to quote such scraps, but even from 
them I get an extreme satisfaction.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
Penelope, ‘‘ they’re fine in the grand, deliberate manner 
which has in it the seeds of pomposity and monotony. 
But I almost prefer his sudden direct pounce right across 
the room like a cat on a mouse. There’s Mrs. Schom- 
berg, for instance, ‘ a scraggy little woman, with long 
ringlets and a blue tooth,’ or a dying man’s voice ‘ like 
the rustle of a single dry leaf driven along the smooth 
sand of a beach.’ He sees once, and he sees for ever. His 
books are full of moments of vision. .They light up a 
whole character in a flash. Perhaps I prefer Marlow, 
the instinctive, to Captain Whalley, the moralist. But 
the peculiar beauty is the product of the two 
together. The beauty of surface has always a fibre of 
morality within. I seem to see each of the 
sentences you have read advancing, with resolute 
bearing and a calm which they have won in strenuous 
conflict, against the forces of falsehood, sentimentality, 
and slovenliness. He could not write badly, one feels, to 
save his life. He has his duty to letters as sailors have 
theirs to their ships. And, indeed, he praises those 
inveterate landlubbers, Henry James and Anatole 
France, as though they were bluff sea dogs who had 
brought their books to port without compasses in a gale 
of wind.”’ 

“* Certainly he was a strange apparition to descend 
upon these shores in the last part of the nineteenth 
century—an artist, an aristocrat, a Pole,’’ said David. 
“* For after all these years I cannot think of him as an 
English writer. He is too formal, too courteous, too 
scrupulous in the use of a language which is not his own. 
Then, of course, he is an aristocrat to the backbone. His 
humour is aristocratic—ironic, sardonic, never broad 
and free like the common English humour which descends 
from Falstaff. He is infinitely reserved. And the lack 
of intimacy which I complain of may perhaps be due 
not merely to those ‘ august abstractions,’ as you call 
them, but to the fact that there are no women in his 
books.’’ ‘‘ There are the ships, the beautiful ships,’’ said 
Penelope. ‘‘ They are more feminine than his women, 
who are either mountains of marble or the dreams of a 
charming boy over the photograph of an actress. But 
surely a great novel can be made out of a man and a ship, 
a man and a storm, a man and death and dishonour? ”’ 
““ Ah, we are back at the question of greatness,’’ said 
David. ‘‘ Which, then, is the great book, where, as 
you say, the complex vision becomes simple, and Marlow 
and the sea captain combine to produce a world at once 
exquisitely subtle, psychologically profound, yet based 
upon a very few simple idéas, ‘ so simple that they must 
be as old as the hills’?’’ ‘‘I have just read 
‘Chance,’ ’’ said Penelope. ‘‘ It is a great book, I 
think. But now you will have to read it yourself, for you 
are not going to accept my word, especially when it is a 
word which I cannot define. It is a great book, a great 
book,’’ she repeated. 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILDHOOD. 
) si 

I was born in the ’eighties into a sheltered, comfort- 

able, upper middle class, religious and literary circle. 

Politics to this milieu seemed harmless and diverting 
matters for academic dispute. Politicians were then 
noble gentlemen unpaid, and a Conservative was then 
a Conservative and a Liberal a Liberal ; and the earliest 
election I can remember seemed to be a game with an old 
gentleman called Lord Salisbury climbing up a ladder 
every morning in the ‘‘ Times’’ neck and neck with an 
old gentleman called Mr. Gladstone on another ladder, 
who finally reached the top rung first. 

Poetry, as we know, was then uplifting and 
romantic. The Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson, was 
living a deliciously sheltered life at Farringford, per- 
plexed about immortality on the windy downs. 

In art, as in poetry, an orgy of parable, intense 
symbolism, and legend was being enjoyed in the 
works of Holman Hunt and the Pre-Raphaelites; 
William Morris’s chintzes and wallpapers had been 
accepted, and his Socialism left quietly at Hammer- 
smith. As for religion, the Oxford movement was over ; 
Tolstoi’s devastating pamphlets had not yet been 
translated into English; the vagueness of Mr. Jowett’s 
sermons was welcome to all. 

Satan is said to have guffawed till Hell echoed with 
incredulity when an angel came to tell him that 
St. Augustine had converted England. It is the solemn 
sense of salvation in each generation that makes matter 
for cynicism. If I have just now appeared to chime in with 
the devil’s yells with a faint yet presumptuous titter, let 
me hasten to say that it is with full consciousness that 
this present age of culture, confusing brutality with 
sincerity, and duped by madmen or charlatans, will be 
under the lash of the next generation’s laughter in no 
time. 

Well, a memoir is a trap for egotism: I have 
nibvled the cheese, I am snapped in; a wretched mouse 
quivering with self-importance and destined for 
immediate drowning. ‘ 

By my father I am exclusively West Country 
English ; by my mother I am lowland Scottish. My 
father’s family have been settled in Devonshire ever 
since the sixteenth century, and have always been very 
quiet, mild people. The bones of these small squires, 
ensigns in line regiments, lieutenants of marines, and 
scholarly country clergymen lie buried in their own 
corner of that sleepy county. They were careful of 
family records from earliest times, and some of their 
wives came of ancient and picturesque families of 
Somerset, Cornwall, and Devon. But for the general 
reader there is no meat on these old skeletons; I will 
not rattle them. 

My maternal grandfather (Scottish) had died in 
India at the age of forty-six, eminent, and leaving a good 
fortune. My grandmother settled down after his death 
in a country house in the West of England with her sons 
and daughters. I have visited this house in later days 
with my mother; and, as without ringing the bell we 
stood on the steps looking into the quiet hall, she a ghost 
returned in the company of the living, I could see the 
picture she described: I could see her and her sisters 
flitting up and down the wide staircase in white muslins 
with camellias in their hair and Beethoven scores under 
their arms. 

The foundations of their life seemed to be moonlight 
picnics, croquet and claret cup on the lawn, opera sing- 


ing and waltzing. They had a bosom friend in London, 
Mrs. Sartoris, who gave delicious parties; they had a 
glorious culte, Lord Tennyson, at Farringford. 

We stood for a long time looking in at this silent 
house. Then we walked round by the conservatory, from 
which they picked the camellias for their hair; and as we 
crossed the lawn my mother told me about the culte for 
Tennyson and their visits to him. She called up herself 
and her sisters out of the past onze more, this time at the 
poet’s home in the Isle of Wight, sitting round a shin- 
ing mahogany table under candles, with wine and fruit 
before them, spellbound by the bard’s conversation. 

It was in this country house that my father fell 
in love with my mother when she was seventeen, in her 
white muslin, with her pink camellia in her hair and 
her Beethoven score under her arm! By the time she was 
eighteen she was married to him. I was the seventh 
child of their family of eight. 

Though brought up to believe ourselves gravely 
poor, by the light of later adversity it seems to me that 
we were either quite rich or gravely extravagant. At 
least twelve fires roared up twelve chimneys all day, all 
the winter through, in our house at the great public 
school, Runnymede, where we lived. I can hear 
the coal being shovelled and shot and poured 
and heaped on by menials at intervals through- 
out the day; my mother even had two fireplaces, 
filled with red-hot coals, in her long bedroom, to muse 
by. A whole legion of those easily procured nineteenth- 
century servants filed in to family prayers daily. House- 
maids, with print skirts that stuck out and crackled with 
starch in a manner that has died out, called people all 
over the house in the morning with innumerable trays of 
tea, and with heavy bath-cans of scalding water which 
they had carried up staircases and along endless lengths 
of passages—just ‘as in the evening they carried moon- 
like globe lamps everywhere to light up the old 
labour-making house—with the unmurmuring and 
unquestioning goodwill of those comfortable days. Twice 
a year the whole household, numbering about fifteen 
souls, with about twenty trunks, was transported as 
a matter of course by rail to our country home in the 
most remote corner of Devonshire, twenty miles from 
a railway station. A governess taught the schoolroom 
party, a nurse and nursemaid undertook the nursery, 
leaving my mother free for reverie by her fires; our 
brothers went to the most approved private schools, and 
afterwards to Eton, Winchester, and Sandhurst. 
They hunted in the holidays; and there was much 
journeying to London or to Italy or to France. 
And yet my indulgent and generous father, usually 
in a state of financial agitation, could never 
see where he could cut down one single expense, and 
always spoke as if we were all herded in a garret and 
did not know where to turn for bread. 

Our home at Runnymede was a flat-roofed, 
rambling, yellow-brick house with a balcony and a mag- 
nolia tree climbing up its walls on the garden side. Let 
us see a picture of the family within. 

It is a warm May late afternoon. The garden, with 
the lawn and the shrubbery, the quince, and the mul- 
berry tree, is bathed in western sun—the lilacs are 
out. The new green of the mulberry tree seen from the 
window is an arresting sight to everyone, like a new 
dress that is a perfect success and admired by all, 

In the drawing-room, with its French window open, 
sits my mother, Mrs. Kestell, under a great piece of 
romantic tapestry representing a woodland scene, 
making tea for Mr. Oscar Browning, who is calling, and 
for Mr. Shorthouse, the author of ‘‘ John Inglesant,”’ 
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who is staying in the house. Her sister has ceased her 
Brahms sonata, closed the piano, and joined them. 

Mr. Shorthouse gains much the most attention 
from my mother. Absorbed in metaphysical specula- 
tions, she is like a swift fish rising out of a river of 
doubt to catch small flies of certainty. 

But Mr. Shorthouse has a stammer, which seems to 
throw him into a fit whenever he speaks. 

In the quiet, comfortable study, with his white hair 
and a look of being half a medieval saint and half 
a country squire, my father sits correcting Latin verses 
at a great writing-table, while little boys knock at his 


door and come in, bringing him their books. There is 
a murmur of “‘ Yes, sir,’’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ ‘‘ Well, you see, 
‘ ; preg 
sir,’ ‘‘I don’t know, sir,’’ ‘‘ Simply can’t, sir, 
‘Simply stuck, sir,’ ‘I don’t know how to get 


on, sir.’’ He has a detached, imaginative grasp 
of all their characters, and looks up kindly over 
his eye-glasses at them; and _ says something 
always kind, but often too clever for them; some 
of them see what he means when they have left the 
room and thought it over; others give it up. 

Upstairs in her room Teresa, aged eighteen, is study- 
ing Greek for Mr. William Cory. She passionately 
enjoys the sights and sounds of the garden from her 
window, and draws a bee crawling into a columbine. 

Susan, aged seventeen, is in the shrubbery. That 
afternoon in the garden she had stood for a moment 
under a hawthorn tree, and some petals of the blossom 
had fallen on to her hair and shoulders. Mother, 
strolling with Mr. Shorthouse, had exclaimed: “O, 
stay, darling—under the hawthorn—how beautiful! ”’ 
Susan had combated the self-conscious moment with 
an embarrassed smile and an elf-like rush out of sight 
into the little wood. 

In the schoolroom tea is over, and Adela and 
Roderick are playing Diabelli duets together; two 
deathly pale children with any amount of vitality in their 
eyes. They wear the expression of two tight-rope 
walkers balancing themselves on ropes, for the effort of 
keeping time, reading notes, and managing their hands 
is great. Their concentration soon breaks down. They 
end in a wild noisy strumming, and then rush out into 
the garden to look for the strayed tortoise, to the relief 
of an elder brother, Henry, who is quietly reading 
‘* Redgauntlet ’’ in a rocking chair. 

Upstairs in the nursery Evelina and I are on the 
floor, playing on the Kidderminster carpet. She is 
four; I am seven. She is making a garden with dande- 
lions and cow parsley. She is fond of bringing in bunches 
of wayside weeds. I am simply lying there, chaunting 
idly and looking at things upside down. Eva, our nurse, 
doesn’t approve; lifts me up by my arm-pits, and tells 
me to tidy the dolls’ house. I start on this listlessly, 
for there is the usual old worry to face of the wrong 
proportions of everything inside the dolls’ house that 
gives me an aching feeling of helplessness; the 
heavy gold tea-set goes over at a touch, and sends 
all the chairs falling about, and-knocks down the dolls— 
and there are other difficulties. 

But my eldest brother, Antony, aged sixteen, 
comes into the room. He suggests that the skeleton in 
the dolls’ house cupboard is that the only male doll 
(known as the Baron) is a drunkard. There are scenes; 
it is natural that there should be furniture crashes, I 
remember learning the words ‘‘ Delirium tremens ”’ at 
that moment, and being rather disturbed. The game 
does not attract me; the dolls’ house is still out 
of favour. The presence of my favourite brother, 
however, is enormously cheering as we turn towards 


the table and Eva gives him tea. He.has been 
fishing in the river and is late. He has decided 
against the schoolroom and the Diabelli duet players; 
drawing-room embarrassments he has avoided. His 
excuse once on being asked by my mother why he 
had abruptly disappeared after shaking hands with a 
visitor had been: “Oh, I saw that he was a genius 
and hated me for not being one.” He is given up 
to country pursuits, and hardly ever indoors; but 
whenever he comes up to the nursery he is always 
very, very kind to me. My conversation becomes 
positively brilliant, thanks to his sympathy and flatter- 
ing equality—he listens to what one says, and I seem to 
be quite grown up. He tells me now that the Mr. Short- 
house in the drawing-room below is a Birmingham 
vitriol manufacturer, and I add ‘“‘ vitriol,’ besides 
“‘ delirium tremens,’’ to my vocabulary. 


M. M. 


(T'o be continued.) 





NEXT - OF - KIN. 


Wuen old Abraham Breddock had passed along the 
street, neighbours were heard observing to each other, 
“* There he goes! ’’ and certain shakes of the head which 
followed were obviously to be understood as meaning 
‘““ And a hard case, too! ’? And now that he lay dead 
in his bed they were saying, ‘‘ Well, he’s gone at last! ’’ 
and the accompanying gestures could mean no other 
than ‘‘ And a good job, too!’’ But all the time they 
really felt that Reformation Street had lost its character, 
and would never be quite the same again. They were 
wrong. Abraham Breddock lay dead upon his bed, but 
his spirit lived. 

The truth is that the Breddocks do not die. As 
a race they are singularly—racial. That is to say, no 
one of the many members of that hardy family possesses 
sufficient independence from its main characteristics to 
be judged as an individual of a larger species. There 
are Breddocks and non-Breddocks, that is all. ‘‘ Once 
a Breddock, always a Breddock!’”’ might easily have 
been their battle-cry had they needed one. Which they 
didn’t, since such strife as they indulged in was purely 
internecine. Similarly, the problem ‘‘ To be, or not to 
be?” simply did not enter into their scheme of things. 
A Breddock is a positive, affirmative entity, and cannot 
be anything else. Breddockism did not, and never will, 
bend to Darwinism, or to any other theory. Its nature 
is such that it can only be broken. 

Indeed, death itself is but a theory to the faithful 
among the Breddocks. Here and there throughout the 
generations there appears to be ample proof that units 
of the race have died, but the essential, unyielding 
Breddockism lives on. They are born (strange, this!) 
and live, and they grow old (very old they grow), but 
always they seem to outlive the generation which knows 
them, They fight against death to the very end, and 
contrive, somehow, to be broken only when a genera- 
tion which knows them not is beginning to shake its head 
over the queer ways of the rising Breddocks. 

The brass plate on the coffin-lid that extended its 
length on the bed coincidently with that of 
Abraham Breddock, endeavoured stoutly to make the 
very best of a bad state of affairs. It might, simply 
and truthfully, have said, ‘‘Aged 90,’’ but that would 
have been disastrous. As a corpse, a Breddock aged 
ninety would have looked as foolish and unbusinesslike 
as a sale-remnant marked at 2s. instead of Is. 11l?d. So 
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the coffin-plate, putting on as good a face as it possibly 
could in the circumstances, said, ‘‘ In his 91st year.’ 
And other Breddocks who came, dutifully, to look down 
on their shrouded dead turned away mutttering, 
“‘ Young, too young! ”’ and it was clear they were not 
satisfied. Something was wrong. Abraham had given 
in too soon, or too easily. 

But Abraham had not given in at all. He had died 
fighting. He had died fighting God and his mortal 
flesh. His tissue was exhausted, and his veins were as 
empty as if his blood had leaked out from some 
unsuspected crack in his body. And still he had fought. 
He had prayed and cursed in the same hard-gotten 
breath. The very God he prayed to and fought he had 
created in order that he might wrestle with it. Above 
all, he wrestled to the end with the memory of his wife 
and daughters. 

Abraham’s wife was ten years dead, which fact did 
not, in itself, at any time, cause him any sorrow. The 
Breddocks, when they take to themselves wives, do so 
from sheer necessity. The altars of Breddockism must 
be fed, and this deplorable fact weighs heavily on the 
Mrs. Breddocks. Which may account for their acquies- 
cence in all things, even in their own deaths. So that 
Mrs. Abraham had passed willingly away ten years 
before, unwept and unhonoured, though the service had 
been fully choral. (The Breddocks go to church from 
sheer necessity also.) But Martha Breddock had had 
the misfortune to leave only daughters—two of them— 
behind, and their survival was the curse of Abraham 
in his last desperate days. 

Martha, his wife, had been a necessity, and there 
the matter should have ended. It was necessary that 
she should produce more Breddocks, which she did. But 
they were Breddocks in name only. That was her real 
sin. She had dared to persist and predominate in her 
offspring, a criminal tendency more and more clear as 
the girls grew up. Not that they were entirely lacking 
in the peculiar characteristics dear to the Breddocks, 
but such as they possessed were apparent only inter- 
mittingly. Hence for the last seven years of his life 
Abraham had lived alone. How he had lived not even 
the neighbours knew. Lace curtains, soiled and 
exhausted, obscured the lower half of his windows, which 
effectively prevented the intrusion of prying eyes. He 
had not exactly driven his daughters out, but they had 
gone. And on his death-bed, a weakness he was not 
accustomed to became, to his utter undoing, manifest. 
It was entirely foreign to his nature, and he did not 
quite know how to deal with it. A Breddock bending! 
He was a traitor to his kin. Let him but fight it down, 
and he would master God and his flesh yet! But there it 
was, persistive, something too subtle for him. He set 
up his God and prayed to it. Useless! He swung 
on a pendulum of frenzy to curses and imprecations. He 
was dizzy. The Breddocks did not swing on pendulums, 
and he should have remembered. He was lost—swing- 
ing through space, suspended from a fixed point where 
Death sat grinning at him. . . 

He sent for his daughters; and they came. They 
came with unnecessary tears and protestations of forgive- 
ness, They took possession of him. Overwhelmed 
him. . . . It was the last straw. Breddocks do not 
overwhelm. They go about their business firmly and 
unemotionally. If they do no ill, at least they can 
always save their faces by disowning any intention 
towards good. But these deviating female Breddocks 
stroked his forehead ; touched his hand! They even tried 
to make him comfortable! It was this new wine of 


unaccustomed emotion which finally burst the old 
Breddockian bottle. 

Abraham was dead, and the neighbours could shake 
their heads meaningly, but they had reckoned without 
his daughters. The reaction that followed was, for 
them, aided rather than kept under by the vision of the 
cold, conquered figure, now looking surprisingly narrow 
and elongated, on the bed. The slight suspicion of a 
smile which seemed to lift the hollow corners of the 
mouth, and which dutiful Breddocks looked on as the 
final proof of Abraham’s ultimate weakness, received 
ample justification. Together, the daughters could 
never think of renewing their intimacy with the old 
home. Singly, and secretly, both urgently desired it. 
They had gone their ways from Abraham’s door, and 
their paths had separated. They would continue, toler- 
ably, as sisters, to exist in the same world, but not in 
the same street ; much less in the same house. All this, 
and more, became apparent before the undertakers had 
sized-up the body with their tape-measure. And there 
was the furniture. There were things one wanted, and 
things the other wanted. There were things both 
wanted. By the time Abraham was safely housed in his 
coffin deadlock had followed deadlock with amazing per- 
sistency, and the anti-climax of mutual tears had not 
been given its beneficent chance. It came, welling up in 
conscience-touching streams, when Abraham was carried 
out, feet foremost, through the door. But, as only male 
Breddocks attend funerals other than their own, by the 
time he had been laid to rest with his wife, and adjacent 
to other Breddocks, Reformation Street was shaking its 
head again over his daughters. 

The truth is beyond record, but from the highly 
individual accounts of neighbours one fact emerges 
clearly. The younger sister had left the house pre- 
cipitously and had pulled the door behind her with a 
resounding slam. The elder, so soon as she could open 
the door, had emerged too, and, having caught a glimpse 
of the emotional back of her sister departing to the left, 
had turned deliberately in the opposite direction, leaving 
the door wide open and the house empty. Returning 
mourners found it so, and, being Breddocks, were not 
astonished. Abraham Breddock was dead and in his 


grave, but his spirit lived. 
T. WHITEHEAD SEFTON. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE REPARATION COMMISSION AND ARBITRATION. 

Srm,—Mr. Keynes has made a very interesting discovery 
as to the decision of the Reparation Commission to adopt a 
definite procedure for resolving its own disagreements. But 
a little more light on the question is still needed. If I am 
rightly informed, the decision to submit to arbitration differ- 
ences of opinion as to the interpretation of the Reparation 
section of the Treaty was, as Mr. Keynes says, taken by the 
Reparation Commission itself and confirmed by the Supreme 
Council. But an amendment to a treaty has to be embodied 
in a formal protocol, and though that was done in the present 
instance the French Government appears to have declined 
consistently to sign the instrument. The amendment quoted 
by Mr. Keynes remains, therefore, without validity. 

The whole difficulty, however, should be met by 
Article XIII. of the League of Nations Covenant, whereby 
members of the League agree definitely to submit to arbi- 
tration any dispute between them that may be recognized 
as suitable for arbitration, and declare equally definitely 
that among the subjects “ generally suitable for submission 
to arbitration” are disputes as to the interpretation of a 
treaty. Even here, of course, an ally that desires to avoid 
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arbitration might conceivably argue that disputes between 
members of the Reparation Commission are not disputes 
between the States they represent.—Yours, &c., 
H. Witson Harris. 
Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
August 29th, 1923. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE RUHR. 

Sir,—In answer to your correspondent Mr. Geoffrey 
Hutchinson, I should like to point out, if I may, that the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in his speech at Canter- 
bury did not deal with the question of legality, but merely 
stated that the Government did not say that the French 
invasion of the Ruhr was wrong. It may be thought by some 
that if an action is illegal it is necessarily wrong; but that 
does not always hold in the case of gentlemen of Mr. Ronald 
MeNeill’s political affinities. For instance, the ‘ Morning 
Post” in its first leading article of Thursday, August 23rd, 
asserted that “ British public opinion is not at all concerned 
about the legality or illegality of the Ruhr occupation.” The 
meaning of this statement is perfectly clear. It is not an 
accusation of universal indifference to the issues of right and 
wrong, but merely an expression of the view that anything 
which injures the Germans is morally right, however illegal 
it may be; in other words, legality and illegality are simply 
irrelevant in dealing with our defeated enemy. That this is 
the real belief of a majority of the Conservative Party to-day 
no one who talks to average members of that party can fail 
to perceive.—Yours, &c., 

J. L. GREENFIELD. 


SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN IN RUSSIA. 

Str,—May I commont, even if belatedly, on your 
reviewer's criticism (July 7th) of Sir George Buchanan’s 
failure to know Russian after eight years’ residence in Petro- 
grad? I am unaware at what ago Sir G. Buchanan received 
his appointment, but I may assume he was not less than 
fifty-five. It is too much to expect a man of that age, already, 
as it appears, overworked, to sit down and learn lists of 
prepositions, and master irregular verbs. Russian is not 
“ picked up” by the mere fact of living in the country. It 
may be that if Sir George had made the effort, and worked 
three hours a day for a year (vo the detriment of his official 
duties), he might, at the end of that time, have been able 
to read Chekhov in the original, and give orders in Russian 
to his butler and cook, had these not been, as they doubtless 
were, English and French respectively. It is likely that, 
even at the end of his eight years, that would have remained 
the limit of his accomplishment, and he would not have repre- 
sented his country the better for it. It may be doubted 
whether there has ever been a foreign Ambassador to Russia 
who knew Russian well. M. Cambon represented France in 
London for twenty-six years, without ever being known to 
speak a word of English; and English in London is a more 
necessary accomplishment than Russian in Petrograd. Does 
your reviewer think the Viceroy of India learns Hindustani 
on appointment ?—Yours, &c., 


C. R. 
August 4th, 1923. 


WOMEN AND SEX. 

Sim,—I shared Miss Sackville-West’s shock of surprise 
on seeing the title of the book by Signor Ludovici, which 
she reviews so interestingly in your issue of August 18th. 
Tf you will allow it I should like to say something about the 
means by which Miss Sackville-West would propose to free 
the virgin female (horrible phrase!) from her supposed 
excessive preoccupation with sex. 

I know that it is dangerous to generalize about any 
matter of human experience, but, nevertheless, I think it is 
true that the relief of sexual excitement, or obsession, comes 
by different means to men and women. In “Crome Yellow” 
Mr. Aldous Huxley describes the way in which, after the 
incident of “sexual selection” on the tower, the man went 
away and took no further notice except to send a picture- 
postcard asking for his safety-razors to be sent after him, 
while the woman was left expecting a discussion of, or at 
least a reference to, their tender emotion. This seems to 


me exactly to epitomize their differences; that is to say, 
man’s preoccupation with sex is assuaged by intercourse ; 
woman’s is only assusged by the feeling that some other 
being is dependent on her. For a man the sexual act com- 
pletes, temporarily, his setting free from the obsession ; but 
it only begins the woman’s liberation. If not followed by at 
least some measure of the ordinary consequences the stream 
of impulse is dammed up in her with even more disastrous 
results than usually follow from chastity in a normal man. 
The women we call,good give most to, and expect least from, 
their dependent lover, husband, or child; but even the 
women we call bad derive their sexual satisfaction from 
having men at their beck and call, giving, of course, as little 
as possible in return. I believe that it is because this 
dependence is the real source of a woman’s satisfaction that 
sO many married women, after a time, become indifferent 
to, or even bored or revolted by, intercourse. They have got 
what they want and do not need its basic act any more; 
though they will go on with that if it serves to attach, or to 
comfort, a husband. 

I know there is nothing very new about all this; but 
every now and then proposals such as Miss Sackville-West’s 
are made to give women “ freedom ” of this sort. Personally, 
I do not see any reason why anybody should not have any 
experience they wish for (if it is consistent with their scheme 
of things in general, and duty to others does not forbid), 
even to shooting Niagara in a barrel, if they are prepared to 
pay the necessary price. Every woman J know who has the 
requisite experience is agreed that sexual intercourse does 
nothing by itself alone to smooth a woman’s emotional 
difficulties. In fact it often increases them. 

Incidentally, I do not think that English women of 
University education at the present day do suffer this 
excessive preoccupation with sex, at any rate before they are 
thirty, and in view of our present state of society it is well 
for everybody concerned that they do not. When their diffi- 
culties begin, some scientific knowledge and a sense of humour 
are helps to bearing them. Work in direct contact with, and 
for, others helps still more. I do not want to pretend that 
sex can be comfortably dispensed with. Normal relations are 
what everyone would wish. 

I have not attempted to discuss love in the compass of 
a letter, long though this one is.—Yours, &c., 

ELLANSBEE. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me space to protest against 
the sordid close of the review of Mr. Anthony Ludovici’s 
“Woman: a Vindication ”’ in your issue of August 18th? 

The reviewer is justly sarcastic over the author's 
“ estimate of the ‘slight performance of childbirth,’ and his 
reiterated opinion that healthy women enjoy every moment 
of motherhood.” Yet she more than condones the habit of 
the “average man” of doing that which may bring mother- 
hood upon a woman without the solace of a husband’s care, 
and seems to think that the way to even things up is not for 
men to give up sin, but for unmarried women to accept like 
licence. Coming from a woman, this advice reminds one of 
the standards prevalent in Rome at the time when the light 
of Christianity was about to dawn upon the world. 

Sin may be an old-fashioned word, but the consequences 
of sin are exceedingly up to date. Miss Sackville-West 
writes of “chastity with its attendant dissatisfaction, and 
its reaction on the health, intellect, and temper,” but she can 
scarcely be such a child as never to have heard of the curse 
that comes through unchastity, with its fearful consequences 
upon all three. Such a counsel of despair as hers, though 
one might have hoped that it would not have been promul- 
gated in a paper with the glorious history of THz Nation anp 
THe ATHENZUM, is not surprising in an age that seems bent 
upon returning to the darkness of heathenism. But we have 
not the excuses of the heathen. The Bible is open to all in 
this country, and it is our own fault if we do not study it. 
The dark possibilities of the subconscious self are plainly 
recognized in the most spiritual of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, and the need that all hidden thoughts and past 
actions and experiences be laid bare to the greatest of all 
Confessors ; since no mere human being is sufficient for these 
things. Christ, when He appeared, came expressly not to 
destroy, but to fulfil, and, blessing marriage and parenthood 
as they had never been blessed before, to lead every latent 
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energy out into even higher joy and service, to give life which 
is life indeed, life that satisfies, life that lasts, 

Judging from the newspapers, there seems to be as much 
need of this life among the married to-day as among the celi- 
bate. And even where there is no sort of scandal, nor any 
breach between husband and wife, one often comes across 
middle-aged married people who, for want of that life, are full 
of dissatisfaction, eaten up with their own aches and pains and 
heart-hunger. But Christ is always there, both for the mar- 
ried and the unmarried, to guide, comfort, and give full and 
satisfying experience to all who are willing to take His way. 

If anyone doubts this, let them make the experiment.— 
Yours, &c., 

Amy L. ALpIs. 
“THE INQUISITION.” 

Sir,—In the review you publish of Mr. Nickerson’s 
historical work with my Introduction, your reviewer uses 
with regard to my work a single contemptuous phrase, 
saying that I have accused sundry great and small historians 
of “an alleged conspiracy” against the Catholic Church. 

This phrase is completely false. That it is intended to 
bring my work into contempt I do not complain, but that it 
should do so falsely I do complain. What I have done, and 
shall continue to do, is to point out, with chapter and verse, 
the errors into which hatred of the Catholic Church makes 
even the greatest historians fall. This has nothing to do with 
any nonsense about “an alleged conspiracy.” The phrase 
can only have been used in order to suggest that my judgment 
was worthless. 

In this particular case I put forward a particular and 
concrete instance—Freeman’s attitude towards the Battle of 
Hastings. If your reviewer is competent to discuss an his- 
torical matter and cares to discuss this one, however adversely 
to my contention, I shall have no complaint. But I have a 
very legitimate ground of complaint when careful and detailed 
historical work is dismissed in a phrase which deliberately 
misrepresents its whole character. I think this is pushing 
the freedom of religious odium too far.—Yours, &c., 

H. BEt1oc. 

Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 


“ NOSES.” 

Simr,—In his humorous poem “Noses,” in Tue Nation 
AND THE ATHENZUM of August 4th, Mr. Dearmer com- 
plains that “the nose receives no homage” in poetry. 
May I direct your attention to the fact that “il Dottore 
Antonio Guadagnoli d’Arezzo,’’ an. amusing Italian writer 
of the Napoleonic time, has published about fifty “ sestine” 
(the very form used by Mr. Dearmer) on the mentioned sub- 
ject (Pisa, 1822)? They were followed by “i baffi” (the 
whiskers), and later on by an “ appendix to the nose.” 

The first sestina runs :— 

“Donne, perché se qualche volta a caso 
gi occhi, senza pensarci, in me volgete, 
o vi sento esclamar : guarda che Naso! 

E sotto i baffi voi ve la ridete? 
L’ornamento pit bel dell’uomo integro 
vi desta, donne mie, l’umore allegro? ”’ 

—Yours, &c., 
Ferruccio Busont. 
Berlin, W. 30. 
[The following is a literal translation of the lines :— 
** Ladies, why, an it chance your eyes 
Unconsciously towards me you turn, 
Do I hear you'cry: Look, what a nose! 
And then you titter up your sleeve. 
Does a good man’s greatest beauty 
Make you merry, ladies mine? ”’ 
—Ep., THE Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


“EL SUPREMO.” 

Smr,—In connection with Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
interesting notice (August 25th) of the recently published 
novel “ El Supremo,” by E. L. White, I should like to draw 
attention to a point of considerable interest which has, 
apparently, escaped the attention of the several highly 
appreciative reviewers who have dealt with the book in the 
columns of our leading weeklies. I allude to the fact that 
Carlyle’s powerful, and in some respects most entertaining, 
essay “Dr. Francia” (originally written in 1843, and now 


included in all complete editions of the “ Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays’’), is concerned with the historic hero of 
Mr. White’s story. Not only does the preliminary reading of 
Carlyle’s essay largely increase the novel-reader’s enjoyment, 
but only in the light of such prior knowledge can he enter 
into the gentle satira actually signified in the novel’s dedica- 
tion “ to the scandalized and indignant ghosts of John Parish 
Robertson and William Parish Robertson.” Carlyleans will 
recall the great man’s humorous remarks on these same 
“Brothers Robertson” and their writings dealing with 
Paraguay and its Dictator.—Yours, &c., 
JONATHAN NIELD. 


THE NEEDS OF VIENNA. 

Sir,—Having just returned from a lengthy period of 
relief work in Vienna, I am a little disturbed to find that the 
English people are under the impression that the problem of 
Vienna has been solved. Whilst, of course, the tragedy of 
Russia, the menacingly serious condition in Germany, and 
the fall of the currency in Hungary tend to push Austria 
into the background of our attention, it is unfortunately a 
grave mistake to assume, as so many are assuming appar- 
ently, that Vienna is now “all right.” 

Vienna, which is a problem really apart from the rest 
of Austria, has passed through three stages: (1) Famine, the 
result of blockade; (2) panic and a plunging currency, the 
result of the “ peace” ; (3) the present stage, extreme desti- 
tution, resulting in very deteriorated standards of living. 

The League of Nations Credit Scheme has done wonderful 
things. It has arrested the avalanche, But Austria in 
general and Vienna in particular had reached a very low 
point before it began to operate, and now, although very 
little in the way of a return to previous standards has been 
possible in the country districts, in Vienna the drastic reduc- 
tions in expenditure insisted upon as part of the Credit 
Scheme create serious hardship. Exchange has _ been 
stabilized. Food is obtainable. But poverty is very exten- 
sive. Even a man receiving full trade union wages has little 
margin for anything beyond bare subsistence ; he can obtain 
no new clothes for his family, and next winter—winter is very 
cold in Vienna—will be as fuelless as the last, whilst the 
condition of those working part time only, or civil servants 
discharged under the necessary economies of the League of 
Nations Scheme, can be better imagined than described. 

May I express the hope that those who have been 
generous to Austria in the past will not yet stay their hands? 
My own Committee for the “ After-Care” of the children who 
enjoyed the hospitality of England two years ago will be 
particularly glad of continued support. The treasurer is 
Mr. Isaac Goss, 15, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1.— 
Yours, &c., 


Mary G. Hoveuron. 





POETRY 
ON TIME. 


UnuuRRIED as a snake I saw Time glide 

Out of the shape of his material frame: 

I, who am part of Time’s material name, 

Saw that unhurried serpent quietly slide 

Through a strait crack in his material side 

Between a prince and a stone: flicker, and presently coil, 
A small, bright worm, about a stalk of fennel, 

While light stood still as spar, and smell 

Spread like a fan, sound hung festooned, and toil 

Rose balanced and patterned like a storied palace 
Whose wild tons grapple with immovable grace ; 
While laughter sat on a rustic seat with tears, 

And watched the corn-sheaves lean across the plough: 
Ah! Then what winds across the nodding years! 
What ecstasies upon the bough 

Sang, like a fountain to its peers: 

And in the meadows what deep-rooted men 

Flowered their lovely faces in the grass, 

Where death like a butterfly of dark-coloured glass 
Flitted and sipped, and sipped again! 





RicuHarp HuauHeEs. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


HERMAN 


Messrs. JoNATHAN Care have published, at 7s. 6d. 
per volume, a “‘ Library Edition ’’ of five of Herman 
Melville’s books, ‘‘ Moby Dick,”’ ‘‘ Typee,’’ ‘‘ Omoo,’’ 
‘* White. Jacket,’’ and ‘‘ Mardi.’’? This is another 
astonishing instance of the tricks which taste, death, 
and chance play with literary reputations. Melville was 
born in New York 104 years ago. He published his first 
book, ‘‘ Typee,’’ in 1846, at the age of twenty-seven ; 
between 1846 and 1852 he produced no fewer than seven 
very long books, which include the five now repub- 
lished, and, indeed, all his best work. When first 
published they attracted a considerable amount of atten- 
tion, and there was an English edition of ‘‘ Moby Dick ’’ 
under the title ‘‘ The Whale ’’ in 1851. Then, almost 
instantly, Melville’s literary reputation vanished like 
writing on a slate under a wet sponge. He died in 1891, 
so completely unknown that only one New York paper 
mentioned his death. Death, asso often, caused a stirring 
in the ashes of his reputation, and there were new editions 
of ‘‘ Moby Dick ’’ in 1900, 1907, and 1913. But his hour 
even then had not yet come, and in 1918 most people, if 
they had ever heard his name, would have said that he 
was one of those writers who was safely assured of 
undistinguished oblivion, But his hour came. 1919 was 
the centennial anniversary of his birth; and, fortunately, 
at that moment the great American reading public, 
weary of the war, decided—so I am informed by 
Melville’s American editor—that they must have works 
of fiction with the plot located in the South Seas. Some 
clever person remembered that Melville had not only 
been born exactly a century ago, but had been one of the 
first persons to write a work of fiction with the plot 
located in the required part of the world. These two 
facts were, in conjunction, sufficient to do the trick ; the 
ashes of Melville’s reputation began to glow; ‘‘ Moby 
Dick ’’ was acclaimed a masterpiece on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and now Messrs. Jonathan Cape give us this 
admirable edition which should lure many people into 
testing for themselves the quality of Melville’s writing. 


* * * 


MELVILLE is a very remarkable writer, but I think 
that, as is nearly always the case when books are suddenly 
and at the last moment rescued from oblivion, his 
rescuers and their followers have loaded him with a good 
deal of indiscriminate praise. It is time that we began 
to discriminate. For this purpose ‘‘ Typee’’ and 
‘“Qmoo’’ can be neglected; they are good, plain, 
vigorous stories of adventure, and in style, construction, 
and conception they differ materially from the books 
which followed them. It is with these, or rather with 
** Moby Dick ’’ and ‘‘ Mardi ’’—for ‘‘ White Jacket,” 
though interesting, is on a lower level—that Melville’s 
reputation must stand or fall. The «ivision between 
the books which preceded and thos? which followed 
‘* Mardi ”’ is, I think, of great importance, because I 
hazard the conjecture that between writing ‘‘ Omoo”’ 
and writing ‘‘ Mardi’’ Melville read Dickens. I base 
this conjecture solely upon.internal evidence, but it 
seems to me that after 1846 Dickens had a deep, and in 
some respects a disastrous, influence on Melville. From 
Dickens he derived the exaggerated, and in his case un- 
spontaneous, humour which disfigures so many pages of 
** Moby Dick,’’ some very marked features in the form 
of the conversations and interminable soliloquies, the 
repetitive style of the loose torrent of his unending 
sentences. Unfortunately, I have no space here for 
quotations, but I would ask anyone to read such a para- 
graph as that in Chapter XXII. of ‘‘ Moby Dick,’”’ which 
begins: ‘‘ It was curious and not umpleasing...” 


MELVILLE. 


many of the speeches of Stubb and Starbuck in that 
book, or the long conversations in ‘‘ Mardi ’’ between 
Yoomi, Babbalanja, and Mohi; let him compare the 
style of these with the narrative and conversations in 
“‘ Typee ” or ‘‘ Omoo ”’ ; let him then read a chapter or 
two in which Dickens is really letting himself go; and 
he will, I think, see for himself where the impetus came 
from which changed the author of ‘‘ Omoo ’”’ into the 
author of ‘‘ Moby Dick.’* 


* * * 


Tue first thing which must be said of Melville is 
that he writes the most execrable English. Take a 
sentence like the following: ‘‘ That certain sultanism of 
his brain, which had otherwise in a good degree remained 
unmanifested; through those forms that sultanism 
became incarnate in an irresistible dictatorship.’’ This 
is a thoroughly bad sentence, and its badness is quite 
pointless, and there are thousands like it in ‘‘ Mardi ”’ 
and ‘‘ Moby Dick.’’ (The use of the semi-colon in this 
sentence is worth noting; it is characteristic of Melville, 
who bespatters his sentences with semi-colons without 
regard to meaning or convention.) His second great vice 
is rant or rhetoric. When he wants to say that a sailor 
looked angrily at the mate, he describes him as 
‘* stabbing him in the eye with the unflinching poniard 
of his glance.’’ I cannot see the slightest point in this 
kind of bombast, and, when it raves on for page after 
page, I almost pitch the book into the waste-paper 
basket and swear that I will not read another line, how- 
ever many people vouch for the author’s genius. 


* * * 


A.most—for Melville is undoubtedly one of those 
strange geniuses, peculiar to English literature and 
unintelligible to classicists like the French, who per- 
versely produce masterpieces out of their most glaring 
vices. If you care for language, you will be bored and 
exasperated by Melville in ‘‘ Mardi”? and ‘‘ Moby 
Dick ’’ for some three hundred pages, but, if you can 
stand this for so long, then suddenly something happens: 
the book—and its very imperfections and corruptions— 
suffers a sea-change into something rich and strange. The 
same thing happens once or twice and for brief moments 
in Mr. Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ a book which, both in style 
and conception, continually recalls ‘‘ Moby Dick.’’ In 
Melville’s books the process of transfiguration seems to 
be repeated in the same way and through the same 
theme. In each case there is a strange and fantastic 
quest or Odyssey: in ‘‘ Mardi ’’ we sail away in canoes 
in search of Yillah, and in ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ we sail in 
the ‘‘ Pequod ”’ in search of the White Whale, In each 
case the change—a real sea-change—comes suddenly 
when the sailings and the search acquire a baffling 
symbolism. I do not know exactly what the symbolism 
of Captain Ahab or Yillah means, but in each case the 
book seems to me at a certain moment to be lifted on to 
a higher plane of fantastic grandeur and poetry where 
even the intolerable rantings and ravings find a proper 


place. 
. * > 


So in the end one has to admit that ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ 
attains, and that ‘‘ Mardi’’ is on the verge of, great- 
ness. But if I had to “‘ place’’ Melville, to find him 
his niche in the hierarchy of English literature, I should 
have to double on my tracks, return to his imperfections 
and vices, and introduce qualifications for which unfor- 
tunately I have left myself no space, Thus I must leave 
Melville see-sawing between his semi-colons on the one 
side and greatness on the other. 


Leonarp WooLr, 
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REVIEWS 


CHARLES COTTON. 


Poems of Charles Cotton, 1630-1687. 
BERESFORD. (Cobien-Sanderson. 15s.) 


Edited by JOHN 


Tufre are few writers, not actually of the first class, of whose 
writings in verse one would be gladder to see a reprint than 
in the case of “ heaity, cheerful Mr. Cotton.” That familiar 
sample—one of the happiest—of Lamb’s demonic power of 
putting substantive criticism in as few words as possible— 
with the admirable specimen of Cotton’s verse itself which he 
fortunately appended to these words in ‘‘ New Year’s Eve ”— 
probably constitutes the sum-total of most people’s knowledge 
as to the poetic, if not as to the piscatory, value of the squire 
of Beresford Hall. It is true that his verse, if not all of it, 
is included in the great collection of Chalmers—a fact which 
excluded it from a recent supplement of Caroline poetry 
specially to that collection. But though “Chalmers” was 
recently, if it is not now, the cheapest thing that any lover 
of English poetry could buy, these large collections seldom 
seem to appeal to buyers, and it may be allowed that the 
volumes are rather tyrannously heavy. So all the more thanks 
are due to Mr. Beresford for this pious, scholarly, and 
admirably produced resurrection, from the original sole and 
single 1689 edition, of his collateral ancestor’s Poems. His 
Introduction, notes, and appendices give all positive informa- 
tion that is necessary ; and though his modesty in abstaining 
from anything like critical “ holding forth” may be regretted 
as well as admired by some, it will very probably be welcomed 
by others. 

Even those idle voluptuaries who refuse to attend to 
anything about poetry, or indeed literature at large, save 
immediate amusement and pleasure, should not turn the 
“hearty, cheerful” one’s pages over in vain. It is really 
curious what good company he is! The highest and remotest, 
the most passionate and subtle mysteries of poetry he does 
not himself attempt, or pretend to make you appreciate them. 
Although he tries the “ metaphysical style” now and then, 
as in the “ Ode to Her Hair,” with its motto, most improperly 
gibberished in the posthumous edition, and most properly re- 
Hellenized here, “O [lAdxapos trepBepevixeros, or “ Tress 
more precious than the Coma Berenices,” he practises it in a 
very peculiar way. He does not deliberately exaggerate it 
like Cleveland; or simply make it ridiculous like some 
others ; nor does he vulgarize it; but in a way domesticates 
and tames it with a tameness not at all shocking to see. The 
charming piece which Lamb quoted is only the best, and not 
so very much the best, of a dozen or a score of other “ Poems 
of Nature” at which Cotton is particularly happy: and the 
felicity does not desert him in any department—Love-Poems 
or not Love-Poems. It may indeed be well to warn any 
reader of the class just indicated that, as in almost every 
other case, he had better skip the “ Pindarics.”” There was 
nothing in the least Pindaric about Cotton: but there was a 
capacity of expressing what we may call comfortable merri- 
ment without silliness or vulgarity which is very rare in any 
period of English literature. The charming and almost well- 
known invitation to Izaak Walton to come to Beresford Hall 
and fish ; the “ Winter” piece which even Wordsworth con- 
descended to admire; the really delightful ‘“ Celia’s Fall,” 
as to which an American scholar once congratulated the 
present writer, half enviously, on being able to include it in 
an Anthology as HE was not able to do “ over there’’ ;—these 
and many others have an almost unique quality of giving 
simple pleasure. They do not ravish or transport ; you never 
think of Cotton in singing robes (which indeed would be most 
inconvenient for fishing) or a wreath (in which his fly would 
probably catch while casting). But they suggest to you 
vividly, and almost recall to you, the times when England 
really was merry England and was not ashamed of being so 
“with claret and sherry” (Cotton is excellent at drinking 
songs), “theorbo and voice.” 

But for anyone who, while savouring to the utmost the 
mere pleasure of poetry and of literature, putting it first, and 
never wearying of it, can “spare,”’ as Cotton’s own greatest 
though so different contemporary would say, to go somewhat 
further, and enjoy the historical and comparative delights 
of poetical and literary study—this book and its author have 
very considerable supplements of interest. Thera are few 


parts of English literature which, even after the activity of 
the last hundred years, still lack sufficient treatment to such 
an extent as the last two-fifths of the seventeenth century. 
“Restoration Drama” has usurped almost exclusive atten- 
tion as a school or department: and that has been very 
insufficiently studied in detail. Hardly any individual but 
Dryden has been thoroughly studied; for Milton, Browne, 
and others belong to the period next before, and Swift, Prior, 
and others again, to that next after. Pepys and Evelyn were. 
not poets. Mr. Gosse’s “ From Shakespeare to Pope,” still 
after forty years the chief book of the kintl on the subject, 
busies itself with much more than the strict Restoration 
period, and could “do with,” as Mrs. Poyser would say, 
twice or thrice the room it gives itself. What still wants 
doing—though some beginnings have been made on poor 
Aphra, and one or two more, and one very promising 
study of Lee was killed by the war—is a full study of the 
curious ways in which the altitudes of First Caroline poetry 
and belles lettres sank gradually, acquiring, however, a certain 
homely and familiar character as they went, to the lowlands 
—very pleasant and fertile lowlands—of the eighteenth 
century. Dryden is at once too big a man and too much of a 
definite man of letters, a professional rather than an amateur. 
We want people like Rochester and Sedley and others down 
to Lansdowne—people like Cotton himself and his friend 
Flatman and Walsh—more elaborately studied than they 
have been yet, and less individually. Nor could a much 
better beginning be made than by a study following out all 
suggestions and hints of this book of Mr. Beresford’s, who 
gives plenty of cues, strictly as he has kept himself from 
expatiation. 

For Cotton marks a very interesting and important stage 
in the history of a most important and interesting class as 
regards both literature and society. He was a gentleman ; 
very much of a gentleman—with the blood not only of his 
name, but of Beresford, Stanhope, and other famous names 
in him. He was emphatically a country gentleman, too; 
and, though he loved both sport and wine, was as far as pos- 
sible from the Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone or Squire Wes- 
tern types of the next two generations. But he was almost 
a regular, if not exactly a professional, man of letters. His 
poems might not rank him as such; nor might the second 
part of “The Compleat Angler,” nor perhaps even his 
naughty parody of Virgil after Scarron. But people, 
especially impecunious people, such as Cotton certainly was, 
do not’ often attempt such extensive translation—not merely 
the well-known Montaigne, but Montluc’s “ Memoirs,’ Cor- 
neille’s ‘“ Horace,” Du Vaix’s “Moral Philosophy of the 
Stoics,” &c.—except “for a consideration.”’ At any rate, 
country squires a hundred years before would not have done 
these things for money, and country squires a hundred 
years after would not have done them at all. We note no, 
or hardly any, political.interests in Cotton; the invective 
on Waller for panegyrizing Cromwell being violent in lan- 
guage, but of no great intensity of feeling. On the other 
hand, his interests in life, love, sport, literature, all appear 
vivid and sincere; and they al find expression in this 
unpretending but most agreeable volume of poems. Even 
if there is anybody so unfortunate as not to sympathize with 
all the four, he must surely find some that do appeal to him ; 
luckier readers will hardly find any place barren. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 


The Winding Stair. By A. E. W. MAson. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Secret Years. By’ Epwin Pucu. (Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bonny Road. By GwLapys MAsoN. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 

The Brooklyn Murders. By G. D. H. Cotx. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Prunello. By S. P. B. Mats. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Mason has, I think, never written a better novel than 
“The Winding Stair.” It is romance, pure romance, yet it 
is not primarily an adventure story. It is the romance of 
youth—impassioned, brave, idealistic, but darkened here by 
the shadow of inherited disgrace. Young Paul Ravenel is 
the son of an English officer who, in the hour of crisis, had 
failed. But the boy has been brought up abroad, and it is 
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only after his father’s death that he learns the truth, and, 
at the same time, that he cannot hope for a commission in 
the British Army. Soldiering, however, is in his blood ; 
it is for him either that or nothing; and, on the advice 
of an elderly friend, he decides to serve under the French 
flag. Years pass; he is successful, brilliant; he gains pro- 
motion, and the future seems secure. Then one evening, in 
a café at Casablanca, he sees the English girl Marguerite 
dancing. All his life Paul has kept himself free from the 
influence of women, but now he falls suddenly and passion- 
ately in love, His love is returned ; there is happiness for 
a time; it is in Fez that the blow falls. Rumours of trouble 
are in the air, and from a native friend Paul receives definite 
information that a rising is planned for that very night— 
a rising which, unless it can be stamped out at once, must 
result in a massacre of the Christians in the town. He 
hurries to the Embassy, but his warnings are pooh-poohed. 
It is late. If he returns to the camp he will leave Marguerite 
alone in Fez. The hour of crisis for him, too, has struck, 
and—he, too, fails. The doors of the mysterious Kast 
swing ajar for a moment, then close upon the lovers. 

He has failed. Love remains, but happiness is lost, and 
the rest of the book is the story of Paul’s second chance, for 
Mr. Mason gives him a second chance. A rather Conradian 
theme, you see, though with Mr. Conrad those dark shadows, 
once fallen, would never again have lifted. But even if we 
believe the ending to be a concession (to the spirit of 
optimism, shall we say?) our pleasure in the book remains. 
The love story of Paul and Marguerite, so delicately treated, 
glows with a genuine passion. They are people whom it is 
well to have known: the book is a success. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh sets himself a much less difficult task, 
but is only partially successful. This second instalment of 
his autobiographical novel should, given his talent, have 
been far more satisfying than it is. Where he is dramatic, 
when he is placing a scene before us, he is so good that we 
cannot help wishing he had thrown both this book and its 
predecessor back into the melting-pot. At present they are 
neither quite novels nor quite bundles of reminiscences, and 
the story is too often treated as a mere text for a sermon. 
Yet Tobias Morgan is an attractive and very real boy—an 
intelligent young Cockney, gifted with immense self- 
assurance and energy, and Mr. Pugh knows everything about 
him, and every inch of the ground he treads. 

Tobias is a real boy : Miss Mason, in “ The Bonny Road,” 
tells the story of a boy who is not real. Larry is his name, 
and from first to last a feminine atmosphere broods about 
him, a feminine tenderness guards his words and guides 
his actions, a feminine susceptibility revels in his grace and 
beauty. Even his misfortunes are romantic. An illegitimate 
child, whose mother was a dancer and whose father is 
unknown, he runs away from cruel guardians, comes to 
London, and finds work in a warehouse. Not for long, you 
may be sure. An artist and two girls, one a writer, of 
musical plays and the other an artistic jeweller, take him 
up. He leaves the warehouse, and at the age of seventeen 
wins renown in the musical play “Dan Cupid.” And it is 
all, including the discovery of the lost father, a little too 
good to be true. Larry, the bold, bad boy, who has been 
allowed to run wild, who can drink deeply and lead others 
into mischief—well, we are told about him, but we never 
see him. The Larry we do see is quite another person. 
Perhaps we watch him at the wrong moments: when he is 
on the point of fainting, when he is blushing, when he is 
being petted and caressed on sofas; certainly we should 
hardly be surprised if, after all, he turned out to be Viola 
masquerading in her brother’s clothes. The book, how- 
ever, is a pleasant one, and the girls in it have been observed 
with a keener eye than the portrait of Larry might lead 
one to expect. 

“The Brooklyn Murders” is an ingenious detective 
story, which would have been better, I think, had there been 
fewer detectives in it. It is a mistake to divide the honours 
in such things. Mr. Cole introduces a pair of lovers, which 
in my opinion is also a mistake. All agog for craft and 
violence, for the pitting of one man’s wits against another’s, 
I am afraid we merely resent these interludes of billing 
and cooing, and regard them as so much padding. Mr. Mais’s 
“Prunello” tells of love among the journalists. 


Forrest Rep. 


SIR JOHN MOORE. 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Moore. By BEATRICE 
BROWNRIGG. With an Introduction by General Sir AYLMER 
HALDANE. (Oxford: Blackwell. 6s.) 

Life of William Pitt. By Joun HoLuANp Ross, Litt.D. New 
Edition. (Bell. 15s.) 

To a nation which, for good or evil, is essentially unmilitary, 
Sir John Moore is best known as the subject of a picturesque 
and pathetic elegy. It was his fate to die in circumstances 
that have stamped themselves on the imagination of a people, 
but before he liad been granted opportunities commensurate 
with his abilities ; and there are probably few outside pro- 
fessed students of war who realize that, had he lived, his 
reputation must almost certainly have procured for him the 
chance which actually fell to Wellesley. 

For the student there is Sir Frederick Maurice’s edition 
of Moore’s Diary, and in addition to Napier, the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue has done him splendid justice in his great 
“ History of the British Army”; but for the general reader 
there has been little opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Moore’s career and character. We may, therefore, cordially 
welcome tho present “ Life and Letters of Sir John Moore,” 
in the hope that it will do something to awaken public 
interest in a great soldier and a man of singular nobility and 
charm. ° 

We could wish, indeed, that the work had been planned 
on a slightly more ambitious scale, for the extreme com- 
pression of the connecting narrative renders it somewhat 
heavy reading, and hardly furnishes a sufficient background 
to the letters. Moreover, while Lady Brownrigg is rightly 
concerned to present “the record of 1 man, not of nations,” 
this insufficiency of background sometimes bears hardly on 
those with whom Moore came in contact. The account of the 
Corunna campaign, for instance, is certainly unjust to 
Castlereagh, who, whatever his hesitations as to Moore’s 
appointment, did his best to afford him loyal support. 

The letters, in which the main interest of the volume 
lies, do not, perhaps, add much to our knowledge of Moore’s 
capacity and character; but they serve not only to throw 
a very pleasing light on his family relations, but to illustrate 
the qualities that mado him both a great general in the 
field and the best trainer of troops the British Army has 
ever known. Even those written in early youth demonstrate 
his extreme professional keenness ; and there are many which 
bring out his exceptional regard for the morale and well- 
being of his men. He was satisfied neither with the officers 
nor the men that the military system of his time produced ; 
these letters contain expressions quite as harsh as any 
Wellington ever used; but he had a greater belief than 
Wellington in the power of good treatment to redeem rough 
material. He aimed “to prevent rather than to punish 
crime,” and his first principle was “that it was necessary to 
have the officers efficient before the men, and to require of 
the officers real knowledge, good temper, and kind treatment 
of the men.” 

It must be admitted that Moore had the defects of his fine 
qualities. Entirely free from self-secking, he was, neverthe- 
less, acutely sensitive to treatment that he considered unfair 
on the part of those in authority. Quick in decision and 
eager in temperament, his impatience of Ministerial blunder- 
ing in military affairs was apt to blind him to the enormous 
difficulties under which Ministers laboured in the titanic 
struggle with France. Unquestionably, he had often much 
to complain of ; but, in reading some of his letters, we need 
to keep in mind such a background as is provided by Dr. 
Holland Rose’s “ Life of Pitt,” of which a handy new edition 
in one volume has now been issued. In point of sheer mili- 
tary genius he was probably equal to Wellington, perhaps 
superior; but he lacked something of the “Iron Duke’s” 
imperturbable coolness and worldly wisdom. Given equal 
chances, he might have won even more brilliant victories ; 
but it is doubtful whether he would have borne as success- 
fully the combined burden of insufficient support, imprac- 
ticable allies, and Ministerial interference which Wellington 
carried from 1810 to 1814. 

With these reservations, however, Moore was emphati- 
cally a great soldier. His letters reveal him also as 
a man of fine and loyal spirit and lovable character. Dr. 
Holland Rose’s description of him as “by nature something 
a frondeur” is singularly unjust. Moore’s criticisms of Sir 
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Gilbert Elliot and others may have been, at times, intem- 
perately expressed ; but, apart from the fact that he was 
generally right, it is impossible to study his career atten- 
tively without realizing that every step he took was actuated 
by a high sense of the honour of his service and of what was 
due to the public interest. C. E. Fayte. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


Troubadours and England. By H. J. CuaytTor. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 

In his preface the author of this book states that his object 
is to estimate the influence of the poetry of the Troubadours 
on the development of the English lyric, and to trace the 
manner in which it was exerted. Of the three essays which 
form the book, the first deals with the condition of 
England during the growth of lyrical poetry in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. It was during these centuries that 
English poets “ discovered” the French stanza form and 
rhyme arrangement. But the French poets, so eagerly 
imitated, were themselves imitators, as far as the lyric is 
concerned, of the Provengal Troubadours. These were the 
men for songs, and, directly or indirectly, they gave the 
typical lyric verse form to the whole of Western Europe. Of 
their direct influence on contemporary English poetry 
nothing definite is known. Certainly the English under- 
stood Provengal ; they needed it in business—the great wine 
trade with Southern France—and, besides, as Professor Ker 
somewhere says, ‘“ Languages seemed to have given far less 
trouble in those days.” Mr. Chaytor gives some account of 
the position of the minstrels in England, and shows possi- 
bilities of contact with the Troubadours, but the question is 
one—like too many others in the social history of those 
ages—which must be left at last with the general statement 
that, if there is no proof that they did directly influence 
English poetry, there is no reason why they should not have 
done so. 

The third essay follows the first more naturally than 
the second. Here Mr. Chaytor gives an analysis of some of 
the main genres of Provencal poetry—the alba, morning 
greeting or good-bye, according to circumstances ; the canso, 
love song, and the sirvente, political tirade or satire. 
Practically every Troubadour had his own stanza form, as 
the poems were made to be sung to music, and it is possible 
to trace the inspiration of Anglo-Norman and Middle English 
lyrics to the work of individual Troubadours. More than 
the form we certainly took, for a time. We find the eternal 
May morning of the Troubadours in Middle English for long 
enough, and even the conceits in their love-songs duly appear 
in French, Anglo-Norman, and Middle English—a lady is 
made of “ruby and crystal’? in more than one language. 
But, permanently, the rather arid disquisitions on love, and 
the artificial gallantry of both Provengals and French, did 
not suit the English temperament any better than their 
syllabic system of metre suited our Teutonic language. We 
struggled longer against the metre than the sentiment. 
Finally, however, both gave way; the verse form was 
retained, built of lines scanning in feet and filled with a 
sentiment somewhat more sturdy and sincere than that of 
its model. 

As a preliminary to a detailed study of the most inter- 
esting but most complicated period in the evolution of 
English prosody, this essay will be useful to students. The 
middle essay—the Troubadours and Politics—swerves a 
little aside from the avowed intention of the book and gives 
some account of the comments, vituperations, and exhorta- 
tions of certain of the Troubadours with regard to the actions 
of contemporary English kings. As nothing to-day is more 
fire-eating than the popular Press, so then none so blood- 
thirsty as the Troubadours. Bertran de Ventadorn took a 
joyous share in the tempestuous family life of the Angevin 
princes. Any relaxation in the warfare between the sons of 
Henry II. would draw from him a biting sirvente. “TI can 
no longer delay composing a sirvente, so great is my desire 
to say it and spread it abroad ; I have, indeed, so new and 
strong a theme in the young king who has withdrawn the 
claim he has made upon his brother Richard, because his 
father so orders, so wanting is he in independence! As Sir 
Henry neither holds nor rules land, let him be king of the 
dastards ! ” 


The only excuse tolerated by a Troubadour for peace 
existing between two kings was their joint departure on a 
Crusade. Bernart de Montcuc alludes to the non-participa- 
tion of John in the Albigensian Crusade thus: “ Very pleasing 
to me are the archers near the barbican when the mangonels 
fire and the wall collapses, and through many a garden 
advances the host in array. And I would that the English 
King had as much delight in it.”’ 

A. M. Rirene. 


THE STATE. 


The State: its History and Development Viewed Socio- 
logically. By Franz OPPENHEIMER, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Frankfort-on-Main. Authorized 
Translation by JoHN M. GiTrERMAN. (Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d.) 

The History of Utopian Thought. By Joyce ORAMEL 
HERTZLER, Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Man has two ways of getting the means of tife and satisfac- 
tion—making (assisted by exchange of products) and taking 
what others have made, production and robbery. The State 
in its origin and fundamental character has nothing to do 
with the former of these activities. It is the organization 
of the latter. It originated in the conquest of stationary 
peasants by roving herdsmen, who first spasmodically robbed 
their prey, then came by degrees to appropriate regularly 
the whole of their surplus, until finally they succeeded in 
persuading the exploited peasant to bring the surplus to 
them, as tribute or payment for protection. For in the 
course of this development the conqueror found means of 
making himself useful to the conquered, by protecting him . 
from the inroads of other robbers, by settling disputes and 
remedying grievances, and was thus able to establish a cer- 
tain rudimentary solidarity which disguised and sweetened 
his exploitation. What follows to make the complete feudal 
State is the territorial wiion of conqueror and conquered, 
the growth of judicial functions, the stratification of the 
ruling group, the filling of gaps between the two groups by 
intermarriage and unification of language; and at last a 
nation is born. But the feudal State remains an artificial 
and unstable union of exploiter and exploited, an organiza- 
tion for the perpetuation and increase of this exploitation. 
It is the pure case of the nse of the political means, which 
is organized robbery. 

In some such terms as this Professor Franz Oppen- 
heimer, the well-known German sociologist, outlines, clearly 
and succinctly, and with a wealth of historical and anthropo- 
logical illustration, the “ sociological concept ’”’ of the State. 
He traces the historical development and ramifications of 
this idea. He sees the by-form of piracy producing the 
maritime State, which normally avoids territorial expansion. 
The sea-rover and robber becomes a trader in movable goods, 
founds City-States like those of Greece and Italy, which, 
after a vivid and varied career, rich in cultural and political 
experiment, find their economy shattered on the rock of 
slavery. But this is not the main line of development, 
though to it we owe the Roman Empire. The main form is a 
territorial integration alter conquest on a feudal basis. It 
was this form that established itself generally in Western 
Europe after the withdrawal of Roman rule, and from it is 
developed the modern constitutional State. The story of this 
development is an account of the interaction of the two 
fundamental social forces, of the predatory political and 
the peaceful economic impulse. The feudal State nursed the 
germ of its own destruction in its cities, where the “ economic 
means” was able to win honour and success ; and though in 
the struggle between the city and the land-magnate the city 
was not always victorious, yet the final issue was certain 
from the beginning. With the advent of industrial capital- 
ism the struggle has taken on new forms; but it still con- 
tinues, an inevitable class-war which is the real content of 
our party conflicts, and will continue until the ultimate 
triumph of the “ economic means” ends this war, and with it 
the State, and ushers in the “Freeman’s Citizenship” of 
the future. Professor Oppenheimer considers that the near- 
est approach to such a community at present in existence 
is the Dominion of New Zealand. 
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It will be observed that Prof. Oppenheimer’s conception 
of the State is essentially historical. It constitutes a quasi- 
justification (with important modifications) of the Marxist 
diagnosis and of that strand of Socialist thought which hopes 
for the abolition of State and politics in their present form. 
It is inspired by a rather cynical realism consciously 
opposed to those idealist interpretations which, resting more 
or less on the idea of a contract, find the essence of the 
State rather in what it may one day be than in what it has 

en and is. As such it is valuable in itself, quite apart from 
the skill and learning with which it is expounded. But even 
supposing that all the facts cited are correct, and that 
nothing of importance has been omitted, the cautious reader 
will still not fail to note a certain prejudice or perversity in 
their interpretation which will give him pause. When the 
robber turns bee-keeper, and looks to the organization of 
the hive, is it not perverse to maintain that his governing 
consists essentially in his robbing and not in his care for the 
bees he robs ; that in the former rather than in the latter is 
to be seen the germ of the State? ‘ Teleologically,” says 
our author, “dominion had no other purpose” than robbery. 
If all that is meant is that the conqueror had no other idea 
in his head, the statement may be true enough; but to the 
philosopher teleology has other associations. There is good 
ground for maintaining that the march of events is a better 
guide to teleology than men’s intentions, and, by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s own contention, from the moment when the robber 
turned bee-keeper the predatory State nursed an enemy 
within itself which was bound, in the end, to destroy it. Can 
the essence of an institution be found in a tendency which it 
only exists by denying? And is government in New Zealand 
really so different in kind from government in Europe that 
it is reasonable to see here the State and there something 
else? Surely, the learned professor is trying to make history 
stand on its head; and both the philosopher and the politi- 
cian will be well advised to operate or speculate in regard 
to what is coming to be rather than concentrate on the fast- 
vanishing traces of conquest and spoliation. 

At this point one turns naturally to Dr. Hertzler. What 
could come more opportunely than a History—no! The 
History—of Utopian Thought? Here should be the magni- 
ficent promise to put beside the beggarly performance. But 
Dr. Hertzler isA disappointment. The book is a bare sum- 
mary of the better-known Utopias, in which the works of the 
Hebrew prophets ave rather paradoxically included, ill- 
written and not distinguished by a single happy phrase or 
illuminating idea. What “ever promises to be, And ever 
breaks its word’ must wait for a more competent historian. 


J. L. Srocxs. 


MALEBRANCHE. 


Dialogues on Meta >hysics and on Religion. By NicoLas 
MALEBRANCHE. Translated with an Introduction by MORRIS 
Ginspera. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


It is a debatable question wh2ther the spring which 
sets most philosophers working is not the desire to con- 
struct a spiritually habitable Universe which shall conform 
to man’s innate aspirations. By a process of logical reason- 
ing from certain carefully selecte-1 premises, philosophers, 
speculating in their studies, have constructed a considerable 
number of Universes of this kind, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the number could not be multiplied indefin- 
itely. Since the world we live in fails lamentably to respond 
to our spiritual aspirations, it is not to be expected that 
Universes constructed with this purpose should bear any 
marked resemblance to it,—if-they did so, they would not 
satisfy the needs which led to their construction; but we 
may at least demand of philosophers whose intellectual 
operations are untrammelled by the necessity of squaring with 
observed fact, that they should evolve systems which are 
consistent with themselves. And it is the fact that Male- 
branche’s system, in other respects entirely philosophic, is 
at many points hopelessly inconsistent, and not the circum- 
stance of its failing to bear any relation to experienced 
reality, that suggests a doubt as to the wisdom of its inclu- 
sion in the Library of Philosophy. 

The inconsistency is mainly due to the multiplicity of 
sources from which Malebranche derived his thought. First 


and foremost he was a Cartesian ; having pronounced Aristo- 
telian philosophy to be “ neither great nor true, full of vain 
subtleties, perpetual equivocation, lacking in taste and 
Christian spirit,” and stigmatized Theology as “only a con- 
fused mass of human opinions, frivolous discussions and 
hair-splitting subtleties,” he is said to have been so moved 
by Descartes’ “Traité de Homme,” which he happened 
accidentally to pick up, that he was repeatedly compelled 
by palpitations of the heart to lay aside his reading. If 
Malebranche had only read his Descartes, all might have been 
well, but in 1660, at the age of twenty-two, he entered the 
Oratory at Paris founded by Cardinal Bérulle, a follower of 
St. Augustine who derived his philosophy from Plato, and as 
a consequence Malebranche’s work is infected with Platonism 
throughout. Finally, Malebranche was a Christian priest 
with the necessity of fitting his philosophy into the frame- 
work of the Christian faith and an understanding suffi- 
ciently acute to be dissatisfied with the Cartesian habit of 
keeping Theology and Philosophy in watertight compart- 
ments. 

Descartes, Plato, and Christianity formed a trio of 
incompatible elements which the philosopher's intellectual 
stomach was unable to digest, and the system that results is 
full of unassimilated fragments clearly betraying their origin 
and obstinately refusing to dovetail. 

The key to Malebranche’s philosophy is supplied by 
the phrase “He saw all things in God.” By this phrase 
is meant, among other things, that whatever is known is 
known in God and through God, finite things being repre- 
sented through the Infinite Being who contains them all 
in his substance. 

But if everything that is known or can be known is 
God, the natural conclusion is that everything is God, since 
there is no ground for supposing that anything exists that 
cannot be known. But this conclusion, which Spinoza was 
actually drawing while Malebranche was writing, was one 
which the Christian priest could not adopt, since 
a universal pantheism amounts to the denial of real person- 
ality in man. We find Malebranche, therefore, asserting not 
only the existence of the self but also the existence of other 
minds as beings distinct from God. How then, it may be 
asked, do we know them? Malebranche’s answer is that we 
don’t really know them at all. As regards the self we have 
no clear idea of it, but a “sort of inner feeling ” which is left 
undefined. As regards other minds, the best that Male- 
— can say is that we are naturally led to believe in 
them. 

Malebranche’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
external world is to say that (1) we cannot know it; (2) 
nevertheless it exists as the result of a purely arbitrary act 
of God. As regards the question why there should be 
pain in a God-created world, he says quite simply, “ My con- 
sciousness teaches me that I suffer pain, and my reason 


‘tells me that God, and God alone, can cause me to suffer. 


But . . . I cannot throw any light on this difficulty,” and 
leaves it at that. 

Despite the complicated nature of his sources, Male- 
branche’s treatment of his problems is peculiarly his own, 
nor is it altogether surprising in view of some of his results 
to find him saying, “There are few or no books which 
please me. When I was only twenty-five I understood what 
T read in books, but now I do not understand them for the 
most part at all.” 

Mr. Ginsberg has written a first-rate Introduction to the 
Dialogues, and scores many telling points against this 
peculiarly exposed metaphysical edifice. But was it worth 
the powder and shot? 

C. E. M. Joan. 


LABOUR AT THE ANTIPODES. 


How Labour Governs. By V. G. CuHILpe. (Labour Pub- 
lishing Co. 12s. 6d.) 

“ How Labour Governs” is a misleading title for a book that 
is more accurately described by its sub-title, “A Study of 
Workers’ Representation in Australia,” for it is not concerned 
with Labour’s essays in the difficult art of government, 
but contains a detailed and intimate study of the Australian 
Labour movement on its industrial as well as on its 
political side. 
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Labour's first triumph, and one of the most remarkable 
ever achieved, surely, was the organization of the Shearers’ 
Union and the successful strike of 1890. There were peculiar 
difficulties in attempting the organizing of these men because 
of the temporary character of their employment. When 
prospecting for gold began to decline and the mines 
came to be worked on the joint-stock principle, many of 
the early prospectors leit for the railways or moved from 
place to place, as the work tempted them. It would thus 
happen that men from all over the continent would forgather 
at a pastoralist’s shearing shed for a period of some three or 
four weeks. But the very isolation of the station would in 
some cases make for organization, for during the whole of 
that period the men would be airing their grievances, of 
which they had plenty. Thus it came about that the 
Shearers’ Union was founded in 1886, and in 1891 they 
carried through a successful strike for higher pay and better 
conditions of employment. This was followed by the mari- 
time strike of the same year, which proved a completo 
fsilure; and the part which the Government had played in 
bringing about its collapse was the decisive factor in in- 
fluencing Labour in entering the political arena. 

The problem that confronted Labour was not merely to 
lay hold of the reins of power for itself, but to make the 
platform for which it was prepared to fight. “There is no 
other party,” says T. J. Ryan, “that have a policy which is 
formed on the initiation and at the instance of the people 
themselves.” It was found, however, that Caucus’s attempt 
to control the politicians was not very successful. The poli- 
tician, it was said, too readily absorbed the bourgeois 
philosophy, and rather than take the pledge, which the 
Caucus would impose on them, many of them left the party, 
claiming that they owed allegiance to their constituents only, 
and not to an independent body outside which merely wanted 
to usurp their places. 

The heterogeneous character of the Australian Labour 
Party made discipline difficult, for not only did it include the 
Industrialists, but also the small farmers and settlers who 
feared the Ranchers, the small mining prospectors and shop- 
keepers who hated the Trusts, the Roman Catholic Church, 
which hoped to obtain some support for its scheme of religious 
teaching, and the Liquor Trade. Moreover, the Labour move- 
ment was essentially patriotic, and was working for a white 
Australia, so that it attracted a large number of people who 
were Australians first and foremost 

It was the Industrialists, as might be expected, that led 
the fight against the Politicals, and the movement, particu- 
larly during the war, became predominantly Industrial in 
character. The question of conscription split the party from 
top to bottom, and the Industrial Workers of the World— 
a direct-actionist movement emanating from the States—per- 
meated the Australian Labour world. The one Big Union 
did not, however, prove successful, largely owing to the 
resistance of the older unions, and the general strike of 1917 
left the whole movement in an exhausted condition. 

The Australian Labour movement does not seem to have 
solved any of the problems with which modern industrial 
democracies are faced, and the reading of this volume does 
not leave one with a very exalted opinion of Australian 
politicians. 

R. Ricuarps. 





THE DRAMA 
THE CASE OF MR. McEVOY. 


‘*The Likes of Her,” by Charles McEvoy, at the St. Martin's 
Theatre. 
‘ Toe Lixes oF Her ”’ is an extremely interesting and, 
at the same time, an extremely exasperating play, 
because, good as it is, it might have been so very much 
better, and I think its weakness presents a problem of 
general interest. 

First of all, Mr. McEvoy, though he has written 
but little for the stage, is a genuine and gifted dramatist, 
and a sincere artist. He can get people on to the stage 
easily, and, what is much more important than that, he 
can make them behave properly when they get there. 


In the first two acts of ‘‘ The Likes of Her’’ his Cockneys 
behave naturally, without for a moment trying to be 
either more or less noble than they are in real life, but 
owing to Mr. McEvoy being an artist, they never fail 
to be interesting in the process. There are some dis- 
tinguished photographers living who work so realistically 
that their products are less, not more, interesting than 
the human beings they portray with such meticulous 
care. But such is not the case with Mr. McEvoy. He 
is a wit, but not to make his creations ridiculous. He 
is also a poet, interested, in the phrase of Coleridge, 
** not in the love of wisdom, but in the wisdom of love,’’ 
and under his touch things common take on a new signifi- 
cance. Further, he is a hard-working author. He does 
not lavish all his efforts on one or two leading characters, 
and then fill out the evening’s bill with properties out 
of all the other books he has ever read. It is not, I 
think, an exaggeration to say that Mr. McEvoy has 
thought about every character in his comedy. Even 
the quite minor parts are real human beings, distinguish- 
able one from another; and as a result the interest is 
always kept up because, though we do not know what 
is coming next, we know that something will be coming. 
The first two acts of ‘‘ The Likes of Her ’’ are more, I am 
certain, than just a play.. They are literature. They 
could be read at home by anyone with the requisite 
theatrical imagination. 

But then this play, which has been so alive and 
fresh for two acts, suddenly becomes a dead and vulgar 
thing. The characters sink to being heroic and boring, 
the stage properties of the twentieth century. The 
dialogue even is reminiscent, though reminiscent some- 
times of very good authors like Mr. Shaw, who is never- 
theless out of place in the third act of a play by 
Mr. McEvoy. Let us take a single instance. The 
intrigue of the play consists of a girl from Stepney wait- 
ing for the return from the Palestine front of her fiancé, 
who does not turn up till the third act. This is 
in itself an extremely subtle dramatic situation. All the 
girl’s friends are convinced he never will turn up, and 
invent a number of stories, some false, some true, but 
most of them half false and half true, to explain his 
absence, and finally to destroy her hopes as gently as 
possible. We are all kept in a state of pleasing, though 
agitating, doubt as to what the truth of the matter may 
be. In the course of the first two acts we learn that this 
hero from the slums, after getting badly wounded, has 
become a Colonel ‘‘ because he knew Hebrew.’”’ There is 
a real snap about this piece of information, which went 
straight home to the audience. ‘‘ Just what did happen ”’ 
was the universal assent. But then in the third 
act, by what I can only call intellectual immorality on 
the part of the author, his rise in the army is made to 
serve a different purpose, and the heroine is rewarded 
for her constancy, for her willingness to hope against 
hope, by the superior income that will accrue to the wife 
of a maimed colonel. Perhaps from a purely common- 
sense point of view it is easier to be happy in Cadogan 
Gardens than in Stepney, though this is highly doubtful, 
but, in any case, the whole course of the play led to 
the opposite conclusion. In consequence, the third act 
appeared just a piece of vulgar melodrama. It would 
be easy to accuse Mr. McEvoy of some moral weakness, 
but truer, I think, to see in the collapse of his play the 
difficulty of even the most sincere artist to avoid the 
pitfalls of his environment. During the first two acts 
he was concentrating really hard on his work, and could 
resist this unconscious pressure. But by the end of 
Act IT. the hard work was over, and the play merely had 
to be finished off somehow. Tension was relaxed, and 
it was as though Mr. McEvoy allowed somebody else to 
do his writing for him. Only by constant effort can any 
man be original. Hence it follows that in a ‘‘ good ”’ 
artistic period, even third-raters will be sympathetic 
because they will copy good models. But in a “‘ bad ”’ 
artistic period third-rateness is deadly. 

It is a pleasure to be able to give high praise 
to the acting. And for this a lot of the credit must be 
given to Mr. McEvoy. He gave the actors something 
to work on. They were all able to interest themselves in 
what they were doing, and hence all acquitted themselves 
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APPLETON BOOKS 





THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Amidst the picturesque mountain scenery of Arizona, the 
author unfolds the charming love romance of Marta 
Hillgrove. A story equal to ‘‘ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” 7s. 6d. 


NORTH OF 36 EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of ‘‘ The Covered Wagon.” 

A thrilling narrative of a girl’s fight for fortune among 
the ranchers and cowboys of Texas. 7s. 6d. 


COTTON AND THE COTTON MARKET 
W. H. HUBBARD 


A volume discussing the problems of cotton, its manu- 
facture, merchandising and exchanges. 16s. 


THE LIFE OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 
G. STANLEY HALL 


Dr. Hall’s autobiography forms a record of the progress 
of psychology and education during the period covered by 
his long career. 2is. 


BOOK OF THE MICROSCOPE 
A. F. COLLINS 


A splendid handbook describing the various kinds of 
microscopes and telling how to use them. 
Fully illustrated. 658. 


New Spring list and general catalogue now ready. 
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LORD HARROWBY, 
BH 


For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 





To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 


We need this year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During the first six months we have received 
200,000 
We need 800,000 MORE. 
Will you be “one in a million” and 
send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 








y Tr Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
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THE REGULATION OF WAGES. By SIR HUGH BELL. 
THE SIKH PROBLEM IN THE PUNJAB (1920-1923). 

By SIR JOHN MAYNARD, K.C.IE., C.S.1. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND HIS TASK. 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


TWO AFRICAN POLICIES. By E. D. MOREL, M.P. 
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By J. WALTER COLLINS. 
THE RE-SHAPING OF IRELAND. By H. A. LAW. 
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By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 
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By DENIS GWYNN. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
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By Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
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By ADA HARRISON. 
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well. I should like, however, to mark out for special 
praise the Alfred Cope of Mr. Leslie Banks, who played 
the part of a ‘‘ real friend ’’ well-nigh to perfection, and 
delivered some long rhetorical passages with genuine 
fire; and the superb sketch of a coffee-house keeper by 
that admirable character actor Mr. Ben Field. 
Miss Mary Clare and Miss Hermione Baddeley gave 
good performances in the chief female parts, and they 
were well supported by the whole company. The 
production was received with an enthusiasm that, on 
the whole, it deserved. 
Franois BIRRELL. 





SCIENCE 
THE INTERIOR OF THE ATOM. 


Atomic structure is a subject upon which a compre- 
hensive book in English was urgently needed. A trans- 
lation of Sommerfeld’s ‘‘ Atombau und Spektrallinien ”’ 
has long been announced, but has not yet appeared (so 
far as we know). Moreover, it deals with only a part 
of the subject—doubtless the most important part in 
recent years, but by no means the whole. Professor 
Andrade’s book* is more all-embracing, though possibly 
a chemist would feel that his side of the study of atoms 
might have been more emphasized. The mathematical 
knowledge required is not great—considerably less than 
in Sommerfeld’s book. A certain degree of familiarity 
with modern physics is presupposed, and the book does 
not aim at being what is called ‘‘ popular.’’ As the 
cover states, the subject is presented ‘‘ in a form suffi- 
ciently simple to make it accessible to all serious students 
of the exact sciences.’’ The claim is justified, and such 
students will be grateful for the book, the more so as 
the evidence for divergent theories is set forth with 
perfect impartiality, though not without indicating the 
author’s own conclusions. - 

Almost all the important work on the structure of 
the atom is very recent; hardly any of it is more than 
fifteen years old. Although the theoretical work 
(especially the application of the quantum theory) is 
exceedingly interesting, it is the experimental side of the 
investigation that is the most astonishing. As Professor 
Andrade says:— 

“The future historian of science will probably 
record as one of the outstanding features of the period 
in which we live the ability, so rapidly acquired during 
the last decade or so, to deal with single atoms and small 
numbers of atoms. The methods of a-ray counting, of 
a-ray scattering, and of a-ray analysis developed by 
Rutherford and his school, the ionization tracks of 
C. T. R. Wilson, the positive-ray technique devised 
by Aston, represent a fundamentally new class of 
investigations. ... The physicist who looks back 
twelve years cannot but be impressed by the confidence 
with which we now attack problems then scarcely put 
forward as capable of solution.” 

In this development, the experimental advances 
have been in the main British, whilst most of the theory 
has been devised by Germans and one Dane—Niels Bohr. 
One of the ablest investigators, Moseley, was killed in 
the war, our Government taking the same view as the 
Jacobin Government took in the case of Lavoisier: 
“‘ La république n’a pas besoin de chimistes.’’ Never- 
theless, work continued to be done even during the war, 
and has been much accelerated since its conclusion. 

Modern physical theory has succeeded in building 
all matter out of two constituents: the proton (or 
hydrogen nucleus) and the electron. The proton has one 
unit of positive electricity, the electron has one unit of 
negative electricity. They are of roughly the same size, 
but the proton is about 1,850 times as heavy as the 
electron. So far as experimental tests are possible, one 
proton is exactly like another, and one electron is exactly 
like another. A hydrogen atom in its normal state con- 
sists of one proton and one electron. Since positive and 





- _— Structure of the Atom.” By E, N. da C. Andrade. (Bell. 
s. 


negative electricity attract one another, the electron goes 
round the proton, much as the earth goes round the sun. 
But there are curious differences. As a rule the electron 
goes round the proton in an exact circle, of which the dia- 
meter is about a hundred-millionth of a centimetre. But 
the electron can also move in circles having exactly four 
times this diameter, or exactly nine or sixteen or twenty- 
five or . . . times this diameter. It can also move in certain 
ellipses, of which the breadth will be the same as the 
diameter of one of the circles, but the height (minor axis) 
will be exactly half as much, or exactly a third or two- 
thirds or some other simple fraction. Intermediate orbits 
are impossible ; when the electron passes from one orbit 
to another it does so suddenly, not by a gradual transi- 
tion. All this results from applying quantum-theory to 
the explanation of the hydrogen spectrum. The hydrogen 
atom can also lose its one electron and be reduced to 
the bare proton. This happens when it is positively 
electrified. 

All other atoms are more complex than the hydrogen 
atom. They can be arranged in a scale of increasing 
complexity (the periodic table), which roughly corre- 
sponds to the scale of increasing atomic weight. The 
nth element in this series has a nucleus with a positive 
charge n times that of the proton, and has (when unelec- 
trified) n electrons revolving round the nucleus. The 
helium atom, which comes next after hydrogen, has a 
nucleus with a positive charge double that of the proton, 
and has two electrons circling round it in its normal state. 
But it can lose one or both of these electrons ; when it has 
lost both it has a double positive electrification. Radio- 
active substances send out particles, called a-particles, 
which are found to be helium nuclei. Although the 
helium nucleus has only twice the charge of a proton, it 
has nearly four times the weight ; it is therefore assumed 
to consist of four protons and two electrons. (The slight 
defect of weight is explained on relativity principles.) 
This is at present an assumption based on theory. There 
is experimental evidence that all matter consists of 
electrons, protons, and a-particles, but there is no experi- 
mental evidence to show that a-particles can be resolved 
into four protons and two electrons. The reason for 
believing this is partly theoretical simplicity, partly the 
fact that the atomic weight of helium is so very nearly 
four times that of hydrogen. 

The chemical character of an element depends upon 
its nucleus. In radio-activity the chemical character 
changes—that is to say, something comes out of the 
nucleus. Sometimes what comes out is an a-particle 
(helium nucleus), sometimes it is an electron. This proves 
that the nuclei of radio-active elements contain helium 
nuclei and electrons. Rutherford has proved, further, 
that certain elements contain protons. He has achieved 
this by bombarding them with a-particles thrown off by 
radium with great velocity—rising to about a tenth of 
the velocity of light in the case of the product called 
Radium C. A certain percentage of these a-particles 
will pass quite close to the nucleus of some atom, and 
when this happens they sometimes succeed in tearing a 
proton out of it. The proof consists in the fact that 
hydrogen is manufactured by the bombardment. It 
seems, however, that this only happens with those 
elements of which the atomic weight is not a multiple of 
that of helium. When the atomic weight is an exact 
multiple of that of helium (which is the case with all the 
even numbers in the periodic table) the nucleus appar- 
ently consists of a number of a-particles, which cannot 
be broken down by Rutherford’s bombardment. 

One great obstacle to theoretical simplicity has been 
removed by F. W. Aston’s work on what are called 
‘‘ isotopes.’’ If we take the weight of the helium atom 
as 4, a great many atoms have weights which are 
measured by integers. This suggests the possibility, 
long known as Prout’s hypothesis, that all matter is com- 
posed of hydrogen, of which the atomic weight is very 
nearly a quarter that of helium. But there were a great 
many exceptions, in which the atomic weight was 
nowhere near an integer. Aston has shown that in these 
cases we have to do with a mixture of different elements 
with exactly similar chemical properties, and that, when 
the different elements are sorted out, each is found to 
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An Ideal Companion 


Three Nuns is ¢he tobacco for 
the outdoor man. Whatever the 
weather, whatever the mood, it is 
the ideal companion. 

Three Nuns burns evenly and is 
cool to the bottom of the bowl. 
Its ash does not blow, while every 
little circlet is in itself a perfect 
blend. Smoke Three Nuns and 
know the joy of a tobacco that is 
trouble-free. 


THREE 
NUNS 
THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
CIGARETTES 


of Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins - 2/4 1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets - 2/4 4oz. Tins - - 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 3, &t. 
Aldrew Square, Glasgow. 
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have an atomic weight which is a whole number. Hydro- 
gen is now the only exception ; its atomic weight is not 
1, but 1.008. The Einsteinian explanation of this 
anomaly is quite satisfactory, but is hardly capable of 
being set forth in an elementary manner. 

For the present, the dualism of electrons and 
protons must be accepted as representing the limit of 
our knowledge. But it remains possible that later 
investigations will show means of reducing both to states 
of some one really ultimate basis of matter. As yet, this 
is wholly speculative; the units of positive and negative 
electricity, for the moment, are brute facts. So is the 
discontinuity in the possible orbits of electrons. But 
the physics of the atom is advancing so rapidly that dis- 
coveries as remarkable as those already made may be 
confidently expected in the near future. This is one of 
the consolations for living in our otherwise tragic epoch. 


BERTRAND RwvssELL. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Novetry in the production of a publisher’s catalogue has 
been achieved by Messrs. Wells Gardner & Darton, whose 
“List of Plays which Anyone Can Act,” ingeniously and 
pleasantly printed, contains several noteworthy books. 
Among them are “ The Bankside Playbooks,” a series edited 
by C. M, Edmondston—acting editions of rare plays, many 
of them inaccessible for practical purposes at the moment. 
The first three, intended for issue this autumn, are Thomas 
Dekker’s ‘“ Shoemaker’s Holiday,” James Shirley’s ‘“ The 
Sisters,’ and “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. H. W. Whanslaw is preparing 
“The Bankside Stage Book,” a guide for making a model 
Elizabethan stage, and “ Everybody’s Theatre,” or the art of 
the “penny plain and twopence coloured” entertainment. 
“Everybody’s Theatre” will contain an introduction by 
Mr. Edward Shanks. 

* _* . 

“Gossip or THE XVIItH anp XVIIItH Centuries,” by 
Mr. John Beresford, the editor of Charles Cotton’s poems, is 
announced by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. Mr. Beresford gives 
portraits and characters of persons of importance, or of no 
importance, in their day ; he has made a close investigation 
of the original authorities, and utilizes them extensively. 

* * * 

On September 11th will appear M. Anatole France’s 
“Life of Joan of Arc” in an English translation by Miss 
Winifred Stephens. The work occupies two volumes, which 
are illustrated, and the publishers are Messrs. John Lane. 

- - * 

Mitton’s “ Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ” is 
being separately printed by the Cambridge University Press, 
in a general and in a special edition. The text is accom- 
panied with six illustrations by Blake, never previously 
reproduced ; a note on these by Blake’s bibliographer, Dr. 
Geoffrey L. Keynes, will be included. 

* * « 

TureEe volumes are being added at an early date to 
Messrs. Kegan Paul’s “ International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method.” They are: “ Specula- 
tions,” essays on humanism and the theory of art, by T. E. 
Hulme, and edited by Herbert Read; ‘Chance, Love, and 
Logic,” philosophical papers by C. S. Pierce, edited and 
introduced by Morris R. Cohen; and “ Individual Psycho- 
logy,” by Dr. Alfred Adler, of Vienna. 

= * * 

More than three hundred books of impressive rarity and 
in fine state are the subject of a new catalogue—No. 4, New 
Series—from Messrs. J. & J. Leighton, 25, Heddon Street, 
Regent Street. The technical descriptions are particularly 
full, and 105 reproductions support them, 

- - © 

In the absence of an annual “Canadian Catalogue of 
Books,” the Toronto Public Library has come forward with 
a concise list of “ Books published in Canada, Books about 
Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, during 1921 
and 1922.” <A round total of five hundred items was reached 
in the period. 


THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


——— 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. 

ALMEDINGEN (Martha Edith). The Catholic Church in Russia © 
To-day. Burns & Oates, 3/6. 

JARRETT (Bede), O.P., and LIMBRICK (Walter A.). The Open 

Bible: Is it a Blessing or a Curse? Thynne & Jarvis, Whitefriarg 


St., 
The Heptadic Structure of Scripture. Marshall 


E.C. 4, rt 
McCORMACK ( ). 
Bros., 12/6. 
SAMPSON (Holden Edward). Koindénia Ek-klesias.—The Doctrine and | 
Historicity of Pre-existence and Reincarnation. Rider, 1/- each, ” 
WADIA (P. A.). Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage. Bombay, 
the Author. q 
WILSON (Canon J. M.). The Acts of the Apostles. Tr. from Codex 
Beze, with Introduction. §&.P.C.K., 3/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

BENSUSAN (S. L.). The Town versus the Countryside: 
a Better Understanding. King, 

CAPITALISM. Capitalism in the Pillory : Labour Speeches in the 

Monee of Commons. Trades Union Congress, 32, Eccleston Square, 


8.W., 3d. 
CAV AIGNAC (Eugéne). Population et Capital dans le Monde 
Méditerranéen Antique. Strasbourg, Librairie Istra (Milford), 3/6, 
FACTORIES. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops, 1922. Stationery Office, 5/-. 
HESSE (Hermann). In Sight of Chaos. 
A. Zwemmer, 78, Charing Cross Rd., : 
*HEVESY (André de). L’Agonie aun a l’Autriche-Hongrie, 
Paris, Perrin, Tfr. 
KELLEY (Truman L.). Statistical Method. Diags. Macmillan, 18/-. © 
McCULLOUGH (Ernest). Everybody’s Money: What It Is; What It 
Does; What Should Be Done with It. Putnam, 8/-. 3 
MAUTNER (Wilhelm). Die Verschuldung Europas: das Problem 
der interalliierten Schulden. Frankfurt-a- M., Frankfurter Societats- 
Druckerei. 
PICHT (Werner). 
Munich, Késel & P 
*w ARBASSE (James P.). 
WIT.KINSON (W. E.). 
Marshall, 1/-. 


a Plea for 


— by Stephen Hudson. 


eee nach dem Kriege: Reisebetrachtungen, — 
Co-operative Democracy. Macmillan, $3.50. — 
The New Rent Act Explained. Simpkin & - 


EDUCATION. 

BARNARD (H. Clive). Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania in 
Pictures. 59 il. Black, 3/6. 

BLAKENEY (E. H.), ed. English Prose Extracts for Repetition, 
Blackie, 4d. 

(R. M.). Quantitative Chemical Analysis and Inorganic 
Preparations. Part I. Il. Blackie, 3/6. 

COBBETT (William). Rural Rides. Blackie, 1/-. 

EDWARDS (William). Notes on British History: Part V., 1900-1920. 
Rivingtons, 5/-. 

FREW (David). Hints on How to Punctuate. Blackie, 2/-. 

LABICHE (Eugéne). La Cagnotte. Ed. by G. Noél-Armfield. 
Blackie, 1/-. 

LE HURAY (C. P.), ed. Deux Contes Arabes: Le Roi Ingrat et le 
Médecin; L’Ane, le Boeuf, et le Laboureur. Blackie, 1/-. 

MARSH (Lewis), ed. A First Book of Literary Reading and Com- 
position. Blackie, 2/6. 

PINE (Harry). Method in Arithmetic: Book I., 5d.; II., 6d.; 
IIl., 7d.; IV. and V., 8d. each; VI., 9d.—Teachers’ Notes on 
Pg A a with Answers to Books I.-VI., 3/-. 

u 

SOMERVILLE (Hugh), ed. English Verse from Spenser to Tennyson. 

W. & A. K. Johnston, 2/9. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Amid the High Hills. 
Indian Bird Life: 


FINE ARTS. 


and Practice, 


*FRASER (Sir Hugh). 
HOLMER (M. R. N.). 
Milford, 3/6. 


Col. il. Black, 18/-. 
a Book of Bird Study. 


ACKERMAN (Phyllis). Wallpaper: its History, Design, and Use. Il, 
Heinemann, 12/6. q 

WALPOLE SOCIETY. Vol. XI., 1922-23. Pl. Hon. Sec., H. M. Hake, 
Dept. of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


LITERATURE. 

BRADLEY (H. Dennis). Adam and Eve. 

HAAS (Willy). Das Spiel mit dem Feuer : Prosaschriften. 
Verlag die Schmiede. > 

KISCH (Egon Erwin), ed. Klassischer Journalismus: die Meister- 

The Flora and ¢ Se of Shakespeare. Il. 


Werner Laurie, 2/-. 
Berlin, 


werke der Zeitung. Berlin, R. Kaemmerer. 
SAVAGE (F. G.). 
Burrow & Co., 93, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 7/ 
SOME a 1g YEAR- BOOK, 1923. Somerset Folk Press, 16, Harpur St., 


W.C.1, 2/6. 
*WA LKLEY (A. B.). 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
*ADAMS (Joseph Quincy). A Life of William Shakespeare. Il. Con- 


stable, 
BUHRER (Albert). The Dart and Sickle. E. MacDonal 
The bo Boughs. Merton Senn Abbey 


More Prejudice. Heinemann, 7/6. 


COVELL (Clarice M.). 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1, 2/ 
— (THE) OF PARLIAMENT. 

y an M.P. E. MacDonald, 5/-. 
HURRY (Colin). The Last Tilusion; and Other Poems. 


6/-. 
LYON (P. B. H.). Turn, Fortune. Constable, 6/-. 
MACKENZIE (Alister). Poems. Edinburgh, 
4, Stafford St., 1/-. ci 
PETRIE (Charles). The White Rose: a Historical Drama in Three 
Acts. Egerton & Co., 40, Charlwood St., Westminster, 3/6. 


FICTION. 

BABCOCK (Edwina S.). Under the Law. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
*BAILEY (H. C.). The Rebel. Methuen, 7/6. 
*CALLAGHAN (Stella). Pierrot of the World. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 
GARRETT (William). Friday to Monday. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
HARDING (Jane). The House of Memory. Heinemann, 6/-. 
*KAYE-SMITH (Sheila). The End of the House of Alard. Cassell, 7/6. 
KERNAHAN (Mrs. Coulson). The Temptation of Gideon Holt. 

Epworth Press, 3/6. 
MALLET (Maud). A Perfect Little Fool. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 
*SABATINI (Rafael). Fortune’s Fool. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*SINCLAIR (May). Uncanny Stories. Il. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*THORNE (Guy). The Dark Dominion. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
*WILLCOCKS (M. P.). Worlds Apart. Hutchinson, 7/6. 


Being a Recessional Awakening. 
Constable, 


Porpoise Press, 








